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WHAT PREPARATION SHOULD BE REQUIRED OF 
THE BEGINNING COMMERCE TEACHER? 
by 


EARL W. ATKINSON, B.A., M.A., Ph. D. 
Fifth Avenue High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EN years ago the question, “What 
preparation should be required of the 
beginning commerce teacher?’”’ would 

have been comparatively easy to answer. At 
that time there was but one general type of 
commerce teacher and that teacher taught in 
the high school or in the business college. The 
best training then available was a few years 
spent in a college or a normal school, supple- 
mented by a business college training of a few 
months. So great was the demand for com- 
merce teachers that education- 
al requirements were cut to a 
minimum, and certification for 
teaching commercial subjects 
in the secondary schools could 
be secured on a very limited 
preparation. The only techni- 
cal training needed was a 
smattering of shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping; and, 
if the applicant happened to 
hold a university degree, even 
these technical requirements 
were often waived. Immediate 
need of commerce teachers 
caused administrators to over- 
look a lack of adequate pre- 
paratory training on the part 











institutions have done well in attempting to 
keep pace with this rapid expanse in commer- 
cial education, and during the past few years 
many universities have offered various types 
of extension training to commerce teachers. 
As a result of the better training facilities the 
inevitable law of supply and demand has 
become operative. Competition is growing 
keener for the better class positions, educa- 
tional requirements for certification have 
risen, and commercial education and com- 
merce teachers have been 
placed on a level parallel with 
that maintained by academic 
education and teachers of aca- 
demic subjects. Incoming com- 
merce teachers thus have a 
more favorable environment 
and a more effective prepara- 
tion than that which was 
possessed by the now experi- 
enced teachers when they came 
into the field during the pioneer 
stage. Since the future of 
commercial education is in the 
hands of these younger teach- 
ers, the significance of an ade- 
quate preparation for the de- 











mands to be made upon them 





of applicants in order that they 
might boast of having commercial depart- 
ments in their schools. These early conditions 
surrounding commercial education made such 
a lasting impression upon the minds of edu- 
cators that it has been a hard struggle to clear 
up the good name of commercial education 
and batter down the resultant feeling of 
inferiority within the teaching personnel. 


Today we find teachers of commercial 
subjects working under entirely different con- 
ditions. Commercial education has expanded; 
typewriting is now being taught in the first 
grade as well as in the university, and in 
practically all the grades between. Likewise 
the teaching of other commercial subjects has 
spread from the high school and the business 
college to the specialized junior and senior 
high schools, to the various types of continu- 
ation and extension schools, to junior colleges, 
to normal schools and teacher colleges, to 
universities, to collegiate schools of business. 
Each of these institutions has its own special 
problems; consequently, each needs specially 
trained teachers on its staff. Teacher-training 


should be thoroughly under- 
stood. 

In attempting to answer the question, 
‘‘What preparation should be required of the 
beginning commerce teacher?’’ one is im- 
mediately confronted with the query, ‘““‘Who 
is the cominerce teacher?’”’ I am sure that 
there is no such thing as a standardized com- 
mercial teaching position or a standardized 
commerce teacher; consequently, there can 
hardly be such a thing as a standardized 
preparation for all commerce teachers. In the 
field of commercial education we find at least 
two different teaching levels. First, there is 
the secondary school or the classroom level; 
and second, there is the teacher-training or 
the professional level. 

On the first level we find the classroom 
teachers of commercial subjects in our high 
schools, commercial colleges, continuation 
schools, evening high schools, and institutions 
of similar rank. Teachers on this level are 
required to meet certain educational, certain 
vocational, certain skill or business experience 
requirements. These requirements vary 


widely. The beginning commerce teacher on 
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this level must meet the requirements for 
certification in the particular state in which 
she is employed to teach. The state teacher 
colleges may be mentioned as one type of 
institution offering fairly adequate training 
facilities for preparing commerce teachers on 
this level. 


To qualify teachers for positions in the state 
teacher colleges, junior colleges, universities, 
collegiate schools of business, and other types 
of schools on the second level, additional 
educational and professional qualifications 
are needed. Some type of subject specializa- 
tion is required. Some type of tangible leader- 
ship must be developed. Teacher-training 
institutions have raised their standards and 
are now in a better position to assist in the 
training of commerce teachers for the higher 
positions. Right now educational leaders are 
experimenting with various courses for the 
development of a better type of leadership in 
the field of commercial education. Graduate 
courses of a specialized professional nature 
have finally been given a place in the curricula 
of some of our most progressive universities. 
The next few years will undoubtedly see much 
progress made in developing even better 
types of preparatory and promotional training 
courses for commerce teachers and prospective 
leaders on this second level. 


We must not allow ourselves to become con- 
fused. There is no such thing as a series of 
specific promotional steps for commerce 
teachers. With the possible exception of a 
promotion from the junior to the senior high 
school, we do not graduate from teaching 
positions in the high schools to positions in the 
colleges and universities. Theoretically class- 
room teachers who have served their appren- 
ticeship in the secondary schools should be 
chosen to fill the vacancies in the teacher- 
training institutions, but actually they are 
not so selected,—any more than university 
instructors in English or other subjects are 
selected from among successful high school 
instructors in these subjects. We can prepare 
for a teaching position in a collegiate school 
of business without ever having been in a 
secondary school since the day we graduated 
from such a school, and we may never have 
taught a day in our lives. This complicates 
our training problem, but it also makes train- 
ing more objective, more effective, and more 
professional. 


Although the types of commercial teaching 
positions are numerous, there are certain 
personal requirements for successful prepara- 
tion that must be met by an applicant for 
any position in a business department. For 
example, there is the demand for adjust- 
ability. Each of us has had to adjust himself 
or herself to past, present, and future require- 
ments and conditions. We do it every day. 
Possibly many of us feel like the doctor did in 
addressing a group of young medical students. 
Said he, “If the doctor of today continued to 
practice the methods he learned in the medical 
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college years ago, he would find himself either 
in the poorhouse or in jail.’”’ You experienced 
teachers appreciate just what he meant. 
Although laws and rules may be standardized, 
their application will always remain flexible. 
Commercial education is flexible, teaching 
activities are flexible, the positions for which 
teachers train their pupils are flexible. Even 
within this group now before me it is entirely 
possible that no two have had the same educa- 
tional preparation or technical training. No 
two of us are teaching in positions that are 
identical. No two of us are teaching pupils 
that are identical, and possibly no two of us 
are teaching identical subjects or combination 
of subjects. Can the ability to adjust oneself 
be included in the training program of the 
commerce teacher? Possibly. 


For many years after the beginning teacher 
gets her first commercial teaching position in 
the small high school or in the junior high 
school, her biggest problem is the getting of a 
better position. There is not an individual 
present who is not anxious to improve his or 
her status, either educationally, socially, or 
professionally. It is also undoubtedly true 
that a great many of us are as far on the road 
to the top as we ever will be, at least so long 
as we are unable or unwilling to adjust our- 
selves to the newer economic, social, and 
professional ideals that have developed in the 
field of business and commercial education 
during the past few years. Can we include 
some better type of training to develop pro- 
fessional aptitudes and promotional abilities 
in the educational program for the commerce 
teacher? Possibly. 


No discussion of the question, “What 
preparation should be required of the begin- 
ning commerce teacher?”’ would be complete 
without a few words concerning the person- 
ality, individual activities, and social attitudes 
of the commerce teacher. Since the commerce 
teacher is in direct or indirect contact with 
various influential individuals and groups, the 
way in which such a teacher speaks, dresses, 
and conducts herself is a vital factor in win- 
ning confidence, respect, and good will. Most 
people, because they know little about the 
significance of the changes in education, 
cannot judge the values of such changes, but 
they can and do judge the individual teacher 
as a likable, reliable, and responsible indi- 
vidual. If they have a good opinion of 
her as a member of the social group of the 
community, they are likely to think her ideas 
about commercial education are all right. 
Consequently the social conduct of a com- 
merce teacher is frequently more important 
in winning deserved standing or promotion 
than is her educational status or even the 
essential validity of her plan for improving 
commercial education in that particular 
community. Can such personal traits and 
social attitudes be developed in the training 
program of the commerce teacher? Possibly. 


(Concluded on page 293) 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF 
STUDENT BODY FINANCES 


by 


LAURANCE N. PEASE, B.B. A. 
High Schoo! 
Stockton, California 


SUPERVISION 
A. NEED 


Careful supervision of all extra-curricular 
activities is essential if students are to receive 
the benefits which such activities should 
produce. Since these activities are recognized 
as a part of student life, they should produce 
some benefits to those participating. There 
is an opportunity here for young people to 
learn correct business inethods, to develop 
ethical traits of character, and to appreciate 
the value of the worthy use of their leisure 
time. The proper direction of these activities 
is a responsibility which educators must 
recognize. 


B. THE PROBLEM 


The problem is one of considerable im- 
portance because of the volume of business 
handled by the student association. The state 
law requires that a systematic set of accounts 
be kept for all student body finances, and 
regular audits be made of these accounts. The 
Stockton Board of Education is meeting these 
requirements by having monthly audits and 
reports of student body finances. It is very 
essential that the expending of student body 
funds be carefully supervised by faculty 
members. 


C. BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


The advanced bookkeeping class handles 
the books for the student body association as 
a project. All of this work is done under the 
supervision of the teacher of the class. 


STUDENT BODY ORGANIZATION 


The Associated Students of the Stockton 
High School is an organization which has been 
functioning for several years. The Constitu- 
tion now in use is the result of experience and 
study. Before this Constitution was written, 
about twenty-five constitutions from other 
schools were carefully studied and analyzed. 
The present organization is based on the 
Commission form of Government. It is the 
purpose of this organization to have as many 
students as possible participate in the extra- 
curricular activities which are carefully super- 
vised by teachers. 


A. CONSTITUTION 
(1) Membership: 


All regularly enrolled students and all 
faculty members of Stockton High School are 
eligible to membership in the Association. 


(2) Faculty Representative: 


It is the duty of the faculty representative 
to make, with the principal and such other 
agents as may be designated by the Board of 
Education, a comprehensive budget of 
student body finances. He shall have charge 
of the sale of tickets and the collection of 
student body fees. He shall authorize all 
expenditures and sign all requisitions drawn 
on student body funds after satisfying himself 
that the contemplated expenditure conforms 
to the budget, as prescribed by the Board of 
Education. 

He shall countersign all checks drawn on the 
funds of the Associated Students. 

He shall have general supervision over the 
proceedings of the Student Council. 


(3) Student Council: 


The Student Council shall consist of the 
President, First Vice-president, Second Vice- 
president, Commissioner of Records, Com- 
missioner of Athletics, Commissioner of 
Publicity, Commissioner of Organizations, 
Commissioner of Girls’ Affairs, Commissioner 
of Advertising, Chairman of Junior Red 
Cross, and a Faculty Representative, each of 
whom shall have a vote upon all questions 
presented to this body. 

The powers and duties of the Student 
Council shall be: To supervise and control the 
activities of all organizations and societies 
composed of students or students and 
teachers, except such as may be directed in 
special lines of work by some teacher; to 
authorize all expenditures of money belonging 
to the Associated Students; to fix advertising 
rates for the school journal and to limit the 
same; to hold all managers strictly to account 
for all funds entrusted to them, calling upon 
them for reports at regular intervals. 


FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 
A. BUDGET 


The student body association was in- 
structed by the Board of Education to operate 
its financial affairs on a budget system. Before 
the end of each school year, a budget com- 
mittee, composed of a member of the Board of 
Education, the Principal of the school, the 
head of the Physical Education Department, 
a representative of the English Department, 
and the President of the associated students’ 
organization, makes up the budget for con- 
sideration. After this committee makes up the 
budget, it must be approved by the Student 
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Council before it is completed for use the 
following year. 


B. CONTROLLING EXPENDITURES 
(1) Requisition System: 


A requisition system has been installed for 
the control of expenditures. The school 
auditor signs all requisitions for expenditures 
of student body funds. It is the duty of the 
auditor to see that each department keeps 
within its budget allowance. The auditor has 
the “‘power of veto” which he may exercise 
when any department attempts to exceed its 
allowance in the budget. 


(2) Reports: 


Monthly reports of receipts and expendi- 
tures of student body funds are submitted to 
the Board of Education, Superintendent of 
Schools, and the Principal of the High 
School. A report of each game or entertain- 
ment is submitted to the Principal and the 
Guard & Tackle Weekly for publication in 
that paper. All bills against the Student 
Association are approved by the Student 
Council before being paid by the school 
auditor. 


C. ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The bookkeeping system in use in this high 
school is based on correct accounting prin- 
ciples as accepted by authorities in this field of 
endeavor. 

The accounting and bookkeeping work for 
the Student Association is done by the stu- 
dents of the advanced bookkeeping classes 
under the supervision of the teacher. The 
students sell tickets, use the cash register, 
prepare bank deposits, make the entries in 
the student body books, and prepare the 
reports. All moneys received by the student 
body are handled through a National Cash 
Register in the Commercial office. 


D. SALE OF TICKETS 


Some tickets are sold in the Commercial 
Office. If a student is given tickets to sell, he 
is charged with the number of tickets received 
and at the end of the ticket-sale period inust 
account for the tickets or for the money 
received for them. The ticket sellers at the 
games are given rolls of tickets to sell, and 
their money must check with the number of 
tickets sold. As a duplicate check on tickets, 
stubs are collected and placed in ticket boxes. 
These stubs are counted to check against the 
receipts of the game or activity. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. ATHLETIC CONTESTS 
(1) Football: 


In the spring a budget for football is sub- 
mitted by the head of the Physical Education 
Department to the budget committee for 
approval. This budget is based on past ex- 
perience and on anticipated needs and income 


for the following season. The budget com- 
mittee is given a list of the equipment needed, 
estimated amounts for rent of stadium, travel 
expenses, medicines, doctor bills, scouting, 
printing, laundry, and other miscellaneous 
items. 


The income from football contests is 
recorded in the cash book and credited to the 
football account in the ledger. The expendi- 
tures are distributed through a voucher 
register after being checked against the 
requisitions which have been issued against 
the account. The expenses are distributed in 
the voucher register under the following head- 
ings: equipment, rent, salaries, officials, 
travel, (Stockton team), travel, (visiting 
team), doctors, laundry, scouting, printing, 
labor and miscellaneous. Reports of each 
game are made for the Principal, head of the 
Physical Education Department, Guard & 
Tackle Weekly, and for the office files. These 
reports show the gross receipts and expendi- 
tures and net receipts for each game. 


(2) Basketball and other athletic activities: 


Basketball, track, swimming, golf, and 
tennis are handled in the same manner as 
football except that there generally isn’t any 
income from track, swimming, tennis, or golf. 


B. PUBLICATIONS 


(1) Guard & Tackle Weekly: 


The Guard & Tackle Weekly is printed each 
week in the high school print shop. The 
expenses of the paper are paid by the adver- 
tising which it carries. The manager and his 
assistant solicit the advertising. The manager 
marks the amount on a copy of the paper to 
be charged to each advertiser for each adver- 
tisement. From this paper the amounts are 
recorded in a sales book and posted on the 
bookkeeping machine to the separate ac- 
counts. At the end of the month, bills are 
made by the bookkeeper in charge. A report 
is made on each issue of the paper showing the 
amount of advertising space sold and the 
expense of that issue. The expenses of the 
paper include cost of materials used in print- 
ing, labor for printing, cost of cuts, and the 
expenses allowed the manager and editor. 
The editor and manager are allowed $5.00 
each a month for car fare and expenses 
incurred by them in the handling of the paper. 
The powers and duties of the manager shall 
be: To have entire charge of the finances of 
the publication; to conform to the system of 
accounts and vouchers established by the 
auditor and faculty representative, and in all 
business he shall be subject to the general 
authority of the faculty representative and 
Student Council. 


A membership in the Stockton Advertising 
Club is carried for the manager of the paper. 
His expenses at the Club are paid by the 
Student Association. The Student Council 
feels that the contacts made by the manager 
through the Club are beneficial to the paper. 
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The manager learns a great deal about adver- 
tising through his attendance at the Club 
meetings. 

The students of the newswriting class 
publish the paper under the supervision of the 
teacher of that class. 


Every member of the Associated Students 
of the Stockton High School is a subscriber 
to the Guard & Tackle Weekly. The price 
is seventy cents a school year to outsiders and 
thirty-five cents a year to students. 

(2) Guard & Tackle Annual: 


The Guard & Tackle Annual is published 
once each hear—generally about the first of 
June. The Board of Education several years 
ago set a limit of twenty-five hundred dollars 
as the maximum amount to be expended in 
the publication of the Annual. 

The income for the Annual is derived from 
the sale of books, from advertising carried, 
and from class gifts from the first and second 
semester graduation classes. If this income is 
not sufficient to pay all bills, the Student 
Association makes up the deficit. 


The subscription price for the paper is one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a copy. Tickets 
are sold by the members of the newswriting 
classes and also the salesmanship classes. 


Every senior class gives a play to raise funds 
for the expenses incurred at graduation and 
for a gift to the Annual. 


Last June eleven hundred copies of the 
Annual were printed. About one thousand 
copies were sold at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each, which produced twelve hundred 
and fifty dollars. There was about seven 
hundred dollars worth of advertising space 
sold. The class gifts amounted to about two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


Each club in the school raised enough 
money to pay for its group picture. This 
amounted to sixty dollars. The Association 
made up the balance to pay the bills. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 
A. PLAYS 


Plays are produced from time to time by 
the drama class and the ‘“Playcrafters.” 
Before such plays can be produced, the 
Student Council must approve them. When 
approved by the Student Council, they have 
the financial backing of the Student Associa- 
tion. These plays are generally given to 
produce revenue for some definite purpose— 
such as new furniture for the stage. The 
“Playcrafters” recently gave a one-act play 
to raise money for their work during the 
coming year. This play was given during the 
school day, and students were permitted to 
attend. The price of admission was ten cents. 
The returns of the play amounted to one 
hundred forty-seven dollars and ten cents. 
This money was divided—fifty percent went 
to the “Playcrafters” and fifty percent went 
into the general fund of the student body 
association. 


B. DEBATES AND FORENSIC CON- 
TESTS 


The Student Association is glad to do what 
it can to encourage debating and forensic 
contests. These contests generally produce 
very little revenue, if any, so it is necessary 
for the Student Association to lend its 
financial support to the teams or individuals 
representing the school. 


C. SHAKESPEARIAN CONTEST 


Each year this school sends representatives 
to the Shakespearian contest at Berkeley. 
These contests are given under the direction 
of the University of California. The money 
necessary to pay the expenses of the trip to 
Berkeley is supplied by the Student Council. 

The English Department submits a request 
to the budget committee to meet the expenses 
of the department during the year. 


SCHOLARSHIP SOCIETY 


The Student Council finances the activities 
of the Scholarship Society. The Scholarship 
Society sends delegates to conventions and 
awards pins to some of its members. This 
expense is passed on by the budget committee 
and handled by the Student Council. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
A. BAND 


The music department has a band of about 
forty-five pieces. The Student Association 
has furnished the uniforms for this band for 
several years. Each year it is necessary to 
make some replacements and have some uni- 
forms washed or cleaned. In return, the band 
plays at games and represents the school in 
public. 


B. ORCHESTRA 


The school maintains an orchestra which 
furnishes the music at plays and entertain- 
ments. This organization is not uniformed. 


C. MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS 


The music department generally has one or 
two big events a year as projects. These 
affairs are self-supporting. Last year the 
music department produced two or three 
affairs from which they derived enough 
revenue to send two students to Michigan to 
summer school. They raised about one 
thousand dollars for this project. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


There are numerous activities handled by 
the Student Association during the school 
year which produce no revenue but which are 
a part of school life. The Student Association 
represents the entire school and all of the 
activities. Not all students are interested in 


athletic contests; so it is necessary for the 
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Student Association to lend its support to such 
activities as do interest these people. There 
are several dances given after school during 
the year which are generally free to students. 
Awards are made to athletic teams, type- 
writing students, members of the orchestra, 
and others. This is all financed by the Student 
Association. The Girls’ League, which is a 
separate organization made up of students of 
the high school, is given one hundred dollars 
a year for its activities. 


HIGH SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


The Board of Education maintains a 
cafeteria for the benefit of the students and 
teachers of the school. The Board appoints 
the manager who works under the supervision 
of the principal and the school auditor. The 
cafeteria is not run for profit, although it is 
self-supporting. When there are any profits 
from the operation of the cafeteria, these 
profits are used for the purchase of equipment. 


The cafeteria is now serving between six 
and seven hundred students each day. Good 
wholesome food is served at a low cost. The 
manager, cook, and dishwasher are paid 
workers. The other members of the force are 
student helpers who work for their meals. At 
this time, about thirty students are employed 
in the cafeteria. 


There are three National Cash Registers 
which are operated by student cashiers. These 
registers are read and the money counted by a 
representative of the school auditor each day. 
The money is then taken to the commercial 
office where it is again counted by members of 
the bookkeeping classes and prepared to 
deposit in the bank. All bills against the 
cafeteria are paid by check. It is the policy 
of the school auditor to have all cafeteria 
bills paid by the tenth of the following month. 
These bills are audited and verified on the 
Monroe Calculator by the students before 
being paid and after being approved by the 
manager. The students make out checks and 
mail them each month. The bank statement is 
checked against the cash book to prove the 
correctness of that work. 


Monthly reports are made for the cafeteria. 
These reports are actual copies of the cash 
book and are sent to the members of the 
school board, superintendent of schools, the 
principal of the school, and the cafeteria 
manager. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 


A local chapter of the Junior Red Cross is 
maintained in the Stockton High School. The 
Chairman of the local chapter is also a mem- 
ber of the Student Council. This organization 
functions as a Red Cross chapter should, in 
sending Christmas boxes to hospitals and 
disabled World War Veterans and doing other 
relief work. 


The money collected for the Junior Red 
Cross is kept on deposit by the student body 
association. In order to protect the Junior 
Red Cross chapter, enough money is on 
deposit in a building and loan association to 
take care of any emergencies that might arise 
in Red Cross work. 


BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


A. CASH REGISTER 


All cash receipts are handled through the 
National Cash Register in the commercial 
office. This register has eight divisions for 
recording. The register has an adding 
machine attachment which carries the totals 
recorded under each heading. The headings 
are as follows: Athletics, Student Body Cards, 
Guard & Tackle Weekly, Keys, A, B, C, and 
Paid Out. Each separate item is recorded on a 
tape which is removed ¢ach day and filed 
away as a record of that day’s business. The 
machine gives a printed receipt which shows 
the amount of the purchase, the date, and the 
number. 


At the end of each day’s business, the 
totals, as recorded under the separate head- 
ings, are transferred to the “‘Daily Statement 
of Business’? record book supplied by the 
National Cash Register Company. The tape 
is checked to see that it corresponds with the 
amounts recorded as totals. This tape, with 
the printed receipts to support payments, is 
filed in an envelope. The amounts are posted 
from the “Daily Statement of Business” to 
the regular cash book. The total amount of 
cash in the cash register at the end of the 
day’s business must equal the amounts 
recorded in the register. 


B. CASH BOOK 


A special column journal with twelve 
columns is used for a cash book. In the first 
two columns are recorded receipts and pay- 
ments of cash. The difference between these 
two columns represents the actual cash on 
hand. The next two are for bank deposits and 
checks. The difference between the two bank 
columns represents the balance in the bank. 
This balance must equal the check book 
balance which gives a double check on the 
bank balance. The next two columns are 
generally used for the athletic activities going 
on at that time. During the football season, 
these two colurnns record the receipts and 
payments against football. During the 
basketball season, they are used for basket- 
ball. Practically all payments are made by 
check. Only small amounts are paid in actual 
cash, and there must be a printed receipt from 
the cash register to represent the payment. 
The payments made against football are 
recorded under about ten different headings 
in the voucher register. These several totals 
must equal the payments column in the cash 
book. The purpose of this distribution is to 
analyze carefully the expenses. The same 
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procedure is followed with the Guard & Tackle 
Weekly and other activities. 


C. VOUCHER REGISTER 


The voucher register is maintained to show 
the distribution of expenses in detail under 
the different headings. 

(1) Guard & Tackle Annual: 


The distributions of expenses for the Annual 
are listed under the following headings: Paper 
and Printing, Photo Engraving, Covers, 
Photographs, Salaries, and Miscellaneous. 


(2) Guard & Tackle Weekly: 


The distributions of expenses are listed 
under the following headings: Materials, 
Labor, Photo Engraving, Salaries, and Mis- 
cellaneous. 

(3) Plays: 

The distributions of expenses for the 
different plays are listed under the following 
headings: Royalty, Books, Scenery, Coach, 
and Miscellaneous. 

(4) Football: 

The distributions of expenses for football 
are listed under the following headings: 
Equipment, Salaries, Officials, Travel (Stock- 
ton team), Travel (Visiting team), Rent of 
Stadium, Doctor and Medicines, Laundry, 
Scouting, Printing, Labor, and Miscellaneous. 

(5) Basketball: 


The distributions of expenses for Basket- 
ball are listed under the following headings: 
Equipment, Salaries, Officials, Travel (Stock- 
ton team), Travel (Visiting team), Rent, 
Laundry, Scouting, Printing, Labor, and 
Miscellaneous. 

(6) Miscellaneous: 


The voucher register contains records of 
the distributions of expenses for other 
activities, some of which are listed as follows: 
Clubs, English Department, Girls’ League, 
Honor Scholarship Society, Junior Red Cross, 
Music Department, Ten-cent Programs, 
Telephone, and the other athletic activities— 
Track, Tennis, Golf, Swimming, and Base- 
ball. 


The voucher register is proved each month 
with the cash book. 


D. GUARD & TACKLE SALES BOOK 


There are two supplementary books used to 
support the general books of the Student 
Association in the handling of the Guard & 
Tackle Weekly. The Guard & Tackle Sales 
Book is used to record the advertising space 
sold in each issue of the paper. The manager 
of the paper marks the charges to be made on 
the advertisements and the bookkeeper 
records them in the sales book. This book 
shows the name of the advertiser, the number 
of inches of space used, the rate per inch, and 
the amount of the charge. The amounts are 
posted from the sales book to the ledger 
accounts on the Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machine. 


E. GUARD & TACKLE RECEIPTS BOOK 


This book is used to record the payments 
made by advertisers. The total of this cash 
receipts book each month equals the total of 
the credit column of the Guard & Tackle 
Weekly in the general student body cash book. 


F. BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

(1) Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine: 

All the posting from the cash book and 
voucher register is done on the Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machine. This work is com- 
pleted by students. Every student in the 
advanced bookkeeping class has an oppor- 
tunity to do some of this practical work on the 
bookkeeping machine. The charges against 
advertisers in the Guard & Tackle Weekly are 
posted on the machine as are the credits from 
the cash book. 


(2) Monroe Calculator: 


A Monroe Calculator and a Burroughs 
Adding Machine are a part of the equipment 
in the student body office. This makes it 
possible for the students to work on modern 
office machinery. The bills are audited and 
checked on the Monroe Calculator before 
being paid. 


G. CAFETERIA CASH BOOK 


Each day’s receipts are entered on the 
receipts side of the special cash book main- 
tained for the cafeteria. The receipts and 
disbursements are handled through a separate 
bank account. The student body funds are 
kept in one bank while the cafeteria funds are 
deposited in another. The receipts for each 
day’s business are deposited in the bank so 
that each day’s receipts are equal to the 
deposit in the bank. The receipts are recorded 
in a cash book which can be checked against 
the bank statement each month. Since all 
cafeteria bills are paid by check, it is a simple 
matter to prove the correctness of the bank 
statement with the cash book. 


SUMMARY 


The writer has attempted in this study to 
discuss briefly the important problems that 
have arisen, during the period of his several 
years’ experience as faculty advisor, in the 
handling of student body finances in this 
school. 

The sources of information are the best that 
are available now. They represent a cross- 
section of the leading high schools in Calli- 
fornia. 

Those parts of the student body constitu- 
tion which have to do with the handling of 
finances have been referred to frequently. 
It has been found, after many unhappy ex- 
periences, that it is best to have the constitu- 
tion clearly define the policies of the student 
association in the handling of these financial 
problems. 

The making of a budget by the representa- 
tives of the different departments of the 

(Concluded on page 292) 
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THE PLACE OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
by 
RALPH LESLIE JOHNS 
Glendale Junior College 
Glendale, California 


HE true function of education is to 
train the mind and the will to do 
the work that must be done in the 

way and when it 

should be _ done, 

whether you want to 

do it or not.’’ 
—Hurxley 


During the past 
quarter of a century 
our concepts of the 
functions and purposes 
of education have 
changed materially. 
From a philosophy of 
education dominated 
by the selective ideal 
and the objective of 
training for leadership 
to a philosophy which 
postulates that the op- 
portunities of secondary education should be 
made available to every citizen, no matter 
what his age, according to his needs, capaci- 
ties and willingness to make the necessary 
efforts, is a long step ahead. So long as the 





Ralph Leslie Johns 


selective conception dominated education, 
both secondary and higher, it was natural 
that secondary education should be viewed 
primarily in terms of college preparation. 


The ramifications of this change in concept 
and the profound nature of the differences in 
these philosophies of education become in- 
creasingly apparent when one attempts to 
summarize the statements of leaders! in edu- 
cation during the immediate past few years. 
Writings of forty-one leaders in secondary 
education show results that are noteworthy 
(Table I). 


Koos, Counts, Morrison and Malott have 
prepared similar tables, based upon surveys 
of current literature in education. Similar 
results were attained by each of these inves- 
tigators. That there should be so striking an 
agreement upon the aims and functions of 
education is noteworthy. 


Better than four-fifths of these writers 
propose training for social-civic responsibility, 
development of individual capacities, training 
for recreational and aesthetic participation 
and all insist on training for occupational 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF STATEMENTS OF FORTY-ONE LEADERS 
RECOGNIZING EACH AIM AND FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 





0 
1—Training for Leadership............ 
2—Mental Discipline................. 
3—General Training. ................ 
4—Meecting Life Needs............... 
5—Training the Senses... ............ 
6—Community Service............... 
7—Morality and Character. .......... 
8—Domestic Responsibility........... 
9—Recreation—Aesthetic..... ten 

a ae 
11—Intellectual ee: 
12—Democracy. . : 

13—College Preparatory. . 

14—Training in Fundamentals. ences 

15—Social-Civic Responsibility... Deere maid 

16—Occupational Fitness. . ; 

17—Develop Individual Capacities. . 











10 | 20 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 | 100 









































1Among whom are Koos, Counts, Davis (C. O.), Cubberley, Bode, Douglas, Strayer, Charters, 
Morrison, Buckingham, Dewey, Snedden, Smith (W R.), Kilpatrick, Monroe, Deffenbach and Malott 


of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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fitness and efficiency. These leaders and 
groups of leaders are practically unanimous 
on the four large aims of an adequate educa- 
tion. 


In distinct contrast is the small percentage 
of those urging training for leadership and 
preparation for college. 


A more critical study of those who urge 
college preparation, however, finds a con- 
siderable portion of the writers qualifying 
with the statement that it should be under- 
taken by those who should and can go on to 
higher levels of learning, or that it is only 
one of the functions of education. 


The conclusion to be drawn from such a 
comparison of aims and functions is that the 
great proportion of leaders are stressing the 
values relating to every day life, whereas, 
only the few still adhere to the Nineteenth 
Century ideal expressed in remoter and de- 
ferred values. 


Our present view of education is interpreted 
more largely in terminal or culminal, rather 
than preparatory, terms. To “develop in 
each individual the knowledge, interests, 
ideals, habits and powers whereby he will 
find his place and use that place to shape 
both himself and society toward ever nobler 
ends? is our Twentieth Century aim in edu- 
cation. 


The practical trend of instruction as mani- 
fested in the major movements in education 
during the past twenty years, is to have the 
work of the school articulate with the work 
of life as we commonly live it, seek to control 
it, and resolve to improve it. The real value 
of what we learn as students is to be measured 
by the effectiveness with which we use the 
knowledge, interests, ideals, habits and pow- 
ers which we derived from the school period. 
Constant check is being made to see that 
what students learn in the classroom, lab- 
oratory or shop reflects actual experiences in 
life. 


The chief task of commercial education in 
secondary, and higher schools, is to make the 
social institution—business, with its labor 
power, natural resources, standardized and 
mass-produced knowledge and capital, an 
intelligible entity in the lives of boys and 
girls, young men and young women. It sets 
its aim high: “The general aim of cornmercial 
education is to provide the training necessary 
to earn a living in a competitive economic 
world; to create character by training in the 
fundamentals of cooperation, obedience to 
law, and the knowledge of the duties, rights 
and privileges of citizenship. The specific 
aims in the Junior High Schools are pre- 
vocational and include (a) a survey of general 


business practice and (b) some training in 
the tools of commercial practices. The spe- 
cific aims in the Senior High Schools are 
vocational’. 


“Of all the general aims of modern second- 
ary education, it is our opinion that commer- 
cial education fulfills to a certain extent all of 
them. But, undoubtedly, commercial educa- 
tion has received its greatest impetus because 
of the vacational advantage which it gives 
to the students. Consequently ..... the 
course of study for commercial students 
should be constructed and directed from the 
vocational standpoint.’’* 


It would seem evident that in the program 
of commercial education which we can 
broadly think of as being coextensive with 
economic life itself, we have an important, 
and essential, contribution to the aims and 
purposes of education. To equip every in- 
diyidual for worthy citizenship so that he 
will find his place in life and use that place 
toward the effective purpose for which both 
he and economic life were constructed is a 
challenge which commercial education is 
meeting generously and constructively. 


Commercial education in performing these 
tasks may be viewed from three different 
angles: 


The essential contribution which commer- 
cial training may make to the individual is, 
first, that of general business education, in 
the sense that it includes in its subject matter 
problem situations involving production, dis- 
tribution, consumption, proper use of natural 
resources as well as a program for their con- 
servation, and the development and conserva- 
tion of the right to human happiness which 
is the birthright of each of us. 


Second: Essential business education, 
training as it does, in an intensive way, those 
individuals who must early leave the ranks 
of learning to become gainfully employed, and 


Third: Specialized business education. 
This form includes in its subject matter the 
productive services of bookkeeper, account- 
ant, stenographer, typist, office assistant, 
salesperson and general clerk. 

The second and third kinds of commercia 
education concern those who plan to be wage 
earners and hence is vocational in nature. 
The first form concerns al] students, since 
they, like we who precede them, must needs 
have more or less to do with business and 
commerce throughout life. Where both are 
socially effective, business education and 
academic education supplement, reinforce 
and vitalize one another. One without the 
other is incomplete. Together they represent 
a more nearly complete education. 


2U. S. Office of Educ. Bull. 35, 1918, page 9. (Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Printing Office). See 


also ‘‘The New Curriculum’’, Journal N. 


. A., vol. 14, No. 9, page 270. 


(Dec., 1925.) 


'California Quarterly of Secondary Education, Oct., 1927, vol. 3, No. 1, page 58. Long Beach Cur- 


riculum Study. 


Balance Sheet, vol. 9, No. 8, April, 1928. 


‘W. S. Barnhart, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, before a conference of commercial 
teachers at the Indiana State Normal School, Feb. 26, 1928 


See also Lomax, Paul S., ‘‘What Kind of Business Education Do We 


ant?’’, The 
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From this analysis we may, in general, 
regard academic subjects as those directly 
concerned with the major educational ob- 
jectives® except that of vocation, while all 
commercial subjects deal directly with voca- 
tional or economic objectives. 


A general business or commercial subject 
would then be one in which the subject 
matter includes life situations dealing with 
the economic relations of individual to indi- 
vidual, and of individual to the group with 
which he is associated. Such subjects as 
business management, commercial law, eco- 
nomics, economic geography, business train- 
ing (both junior and senior), commercial 
arithmetic and on the border line—vocations 
—are to be thought of as general in nature. 
On the other hand, subjects such as sales- 
manship, bookkeeping, shorthand, office 
practice, machine accounting, to name only a 
few, are specialized subjects, since they deal 
with the means and methods of productive 
effort. 


It is difficult under our present school ar- 
rangement to separate courses as general and 
specialized. It is the controlling purpose for 
which they are offered which governs selec- 
tion. Present experience, however, points 
toward giving the largest emphasis to founda- 
tional subjects, academic in nature, stress 
upon the general vocational subjects and the 
least emphasis upon the specialized subjects. 
All three should be included in a well-rounded, 
thoroughly complete education.® 


The preparation of courses of study or of 
vocational curricula for commercial education 
involves some very important and funda- 
mental questions. Probably the most im- 
portant of these questions is that of deter- 
mining the objectives of the courses or cur- 
ricula. 


There is a relatively simple way to find 
these objectives. First, determine by survey, 
questionnaire or personal interview (a) the 
number and types of business in the com- 
munity, (b) the number of commercial 
workers required in the businesses of the 
community, (c) the number and types of 
schools now serving business (including pri- 





‘Health, family life, civic life, recreation life, vocational life, and religious lite. 


U. S. Bur. Educ.) 


vate commercial business schools and col- 
leges). 


Second: Are the types of work demanded 
by businesses in the community those for 
which the public school can train students 
without vocational contact. 


Third: What types of work require co- 
operation between school and employer— 
cooperative instruction—and what working 
arrangements can be made which will be 
satisfactory to school, employer and em- 
ployee-student? 


Fourth: What types of work are strictly 
vocational in nature, superceding the older 
apprentice system of learning the “job”, and 
may be learned only by close contact with 
the work in hand? 


Surveys such as those made in Pasadena’, 
Oakland®, Columbus’ and Lancaster, Penn.’°, 
to mention but a few"!, point out the demand 
on secondary schools to furnish a type of 
training that will have a vocational value to 
the student who must leave school at the end 
of the ninth year and will also train ade- 
quately students who work through the 
entire course to occupy places in the fabric 
of business. 


Provocative of much thought is a survey 
of the merits of the different subjects taught 
in the commercial classes of Columbus, Ohio, 
as made by Mr. Arthur G. Skeeles!* Table II). 


“If the first and only concern of the corn- 
mercial school is to secure positions for its 
students, the first column is our guide. If it 
has in mind the advancement of its students, 
then the second is suggestive, but, if it has 
in mind the ultimate success of its students 
and their evolution into that higher state, 
the well-to-do and responsible business men 
and women of the community, then it should 
look to the third column.” 


Having made the survey the advice of 
experts in educational requirements of a 
general nature should be secured and ob- 
served. From these two sources the ob- 
jectives of commercial education may readily 
be worked out. Thus, a vocationa! training 


(Bull. 4, No. 4. 


‘Davis, C. O., ‘‘Our Evolving High School Curriculum’’, 1927, chap. IX. Mr. Davis presents curricula 
which meet the three requirements as outlined here. 


‘Survey of commercial ‘‘jobs’’ by J. A. Anderson, now Dean of Records, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, Calif. Research Bulletin, Pasadena City Schools, vol. 4, No. 9, 1926. 


*Report of J. W. Edgemond, Director Commercial Training, Oakland, Calif., in The Balance Sheet, 


vol. 9, No. 2, Oct., 1927, page 4ff. 
*The Balance Sheet, vol. 9, No. 3, Nov., 1927. 
“The Balance Sheet, vol. 9, No. 5, Jan., 1928. 


NResearch Bulletin, vol. 5, No. 4, U.S. Bur. Educ. presents a list of surveys of commercial require- 


ments and objectives. 


Reported in The Balance Sheet, vol. 9, No. 3, Nov., 1927, page 8ff. 
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program in commercial subjects, whether 
stenography, accounting, selling or office 
practice, might and should include: (1) the 
opportunity for discovery of special aptitudes 
and interests, (2) training that can be eval- 
uated in terms of job requirements, (3) place- 
ment in an initial position, and (4) frequent 
revision of subject matter and practice 
— through following up students on the 
job. 


When we have collected together a group 
of subjects which concern themselves with the 
objectives as determined and established we 
attach to the group the word “curriculum”’. 
Such a grouping when balanced and weighted 
to allow for individual differences, represents 
a complete educational plan. When divided 
between Junior High School, Senior High 
School and Junior College the curriculum 
presents to each student passing through it 
not only a so-called liberal education but a 
complete vocational education. 


If the secondary and higher schools are to 
function to the highest range of their capacity 
they will increasingly recognize the growing 
complexity of life and undertake to equip 
every boy and girl, young man and young 
woman with an occupational efficiency which 
shall be an essential part of their education. 


Since the large proportion of authorities, 
as we have seen, are in unanimous agreement 
on the objectives of occupational efficiency 
as an integral part of an education for every 
boy and girl in a community, and survey 
evidence confirms our assumptions, the only 
remaining question is: Does our educational 
practice square up with our present concep- 
tion of occupational efficiency? 


There is much evidence to indicate that 
slowly we are accomplishing the desired ob- 
jective. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion (the new name for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation) has published a sheet which gives 
high school enrollments in this country by 


subjects. The figures are based on the reports 
from 16,941 high schools that sent in their 
enrollments for the year 1928. The total 
number of students enrolled in these schools 
was 3,144,645, or an average school enroll- 
ment of about 185. Of this enrollment, 
2,930,153 students were studying English; 
that is, 93.2% of pupils in high schools were 
in English classes. The percentage enroll- 
ments in business subjects were: 


Typewriting. .. ..15.0% 
Bookkeeping. . ..10.4% 
Shorthand. . ee . 8.7% 
Commercial Arithmetic.......... 6.7% 
Commercial Seeenany. « . 4.6% 
Commercial Law. . pias . 2.7% 


A healthy percentage of boys and girls in 
high schools are being trained for vocational 
efficiency according to these figures. 


Counts, in his study of fifteen cities, as 
shown in his “Senior High School curricu- 
lum”, pages 122-4, points out that the cur- 
ricula of these representative cities showed 
the greatest number of changes in curricula 
in the field of vocational interests. 


Since Counts made his study of curriculum 
changes many more cities than those enumer- 
ated by him have increased the emphasis 
placed upon occupational efficiency. The 
public school is rapidly coming to be recog- 
nized as the greatest production unit in our 
economic order. No state can make a better 
investment than to provide a complete edu- 
cation for every individual who has the 
desire and the capacity to obtain it. 


From these considerations it would appear 
that commercial education has before it an 
unparalleled opportunity for leadership. 
Along with a broadly conceived vocational 
education, a commercial education tends to 
constantly assume a more important place in 
a complete well-balanced education. 








TABLE II 
(A) Needed in (B) As helps in | (C) In showing 
Subject getting a job learning further meaning of 

detail larger factors 
CI ics fauwcdeneasss ae 5 10 10 
Stenography.... 10 10 0 
Office Practice. . 10 10 0 
Penmanship. . 10 0 0 
Business English. . 10 10 5 
Typewriting. . ER Re ee 10 5 0 
Business Law................--. 0 5 10 
Salesmanship. . 5 5 10 
Economics. . ; Hae boEss 0 0 10 
Business Organization. , 0 5 10 
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THE C.P.A. DEGREE AND THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
by 
E. J. McLUCKIE, B.S.,C.P.A. 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


NUMBER of commercial teachers 

have acquired the degree of certified 

public accountant and many others 
are interested in the degree. It would appear 
that some definite information would be 
timely regarding how to secure this degree, 
and its meaning and worth in the field of 
education. 


The purpose of the C.P.A. degree is an 
attempt by the state to place approval upon 
the activities of certain individuals, who, by 
experience and education are 


only the questions, but also the answers, are 
to be found on the market. In addition, quite 
a few schools conduct courses designed to 
prepare the candidate for the examination. 
If one is at all qualified, he should find no lack 
of expert assistance. At first, one becomes 
impressed with the astounding breadth of the 
territory to be covered, and if expected to be 
proficient in each field, the impossibility of 
being able to accomplish so much is distinctly 
discouraging. However, the examiners are 
hurnan and do not make impossible demands. 
What they are trying to dis- 








qualified to give advice in 
matters of business, especially 
pertaining to accounting. Of 
similar value is the certificate 
granted to doctors and lawyers 
and to the members of other 
professions. The degree is con- 
ferred upon the candidates who 
successfully pass a very com- 
prehensive examination in ac- 
counting, finance, law and 
sometimes, economics. In the 
past, it was customary to find 
great variation in the degree 
of difficulty experienced in the 
tests given by the various 
states. For this reason holders 








cover is ability, aptitude, ac- 
counting sense and not mem- 
ory content alone. After all, 
the candidate who passes by 
virtue of memory does not 
make a satisfactory holder of 
the degree. If one has suffi- 
cient grasp of modern business 
procedure and a good idea of 
the objectives of accounting, a 
little ingenuity coupled with 
some creative ability should 
help hirn to solve the particular 
problem, even though it deals 
with an industry in which he 
has had no experience. If he 














cannot bring such character- 





of the degree have been careful 
to state after the letters, the initial of the 
state where they secured it. Lately the ex- 
aminations have followed closely those given 
for admission to their society by The Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants. In this way the 
holder of the degree is becoming recognized 
uniformly all over the country. 


The tests are conducted each year by an 
examining board consisting of several out- 
standing accountants and lawyers. Applica- 
tion for permission to take the test must be 
made to this board and permission is granted 
at the discretion of the board. In general the 
requirements call for extensive education in 
the field of accounting, finance, and law, plus 
a number of years of acceptable experience. 
The rules vary in the different states. Any 
one interested should make inquiry at the 
examining board of his state for the exact 
requirements. A nominal fee is charged, 
(usually $25.00), and one must be prepared to 
devote about a week to sit for the examina- 
tion. 


What is covered by such a test appears to 
be quite mysterious to many interested 
people. This should not be the case because a 
number of very good books which give not 


istics to bear on the problems 
he has small chance of passing. As far as the 
law and the economics sections are concerned, 
a study of past examinations should give a 
very clear idea of what one is expected to 
know. Questions in these fields deal in funda- 
mentals and change very little from year to 
year. At the same time there are peculiar 
problems which characterize certain types of 
business, for instance, the treatment of bot- 
tles in the the milk business, the treatment of 
plates in the printing business, etc. The can- 
didate should know at least of the existence of 
these difficulties, and in a general way, how 
they are solved. 


Has a teacher with limited business ex- 
perience any chance or as much chance of 
passing as the practical man? The answer in 
my opinion is that possibly the teacher has 
perhaps more chance. The practical man by 
virtue of the narrowness of what he is doing 
and by reason of his business, is distinctly 
limited in his scope. On the other hand, the 
business of the school man is to be acquainted 
with as wide a field as possible. He spends his 
days amongst books. He becomes expert with 
books. He has the time to touch on a great 
variety of applications where the practical 
man must earn his bread by application to 
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some single activity. Again, who has the 
better chance to sense the purpose of an 
examination? The school man spends his days 
constructing examinations. He knows the 
type of question he would ask to test the 
student. Can he not sense from the C.P.A. 
examination what the examiner wants, better 
than the practical man who has not con- 
structed an examination and has not sat for 
one since he left school? 


As a general thing, the ‘Powers that be’’ 
in education appear not to put much stress 
upon the teacher who holds a C.P.A. certifi- 
cate. One high school principal within my 
knowledge did not know what a C.P.A. was. 
Perhaps there is some wisdom to this attitude. 
The possessor of this degree has the stamp of 
recognition for one thing alone, and that is 
knowledge of subject matter. How much 
superior knowledge of subject matter is above 
or below knowledge of pedagogy in the class- 
room is perhaps a debatable point. Is it 
worth while, therefore, for the teacher of book- 
keeping to go to the trouble of securing the 
C.P.A. degree? At the present the answer 
might be in the negative, but in view of the 
present revision of the curriculum, perhaps 
more significance is going to be attached to it. 


When not only school men but the public is 
questioning the value of bookkeeping and 
allied subjects as taught at present in our 
schools, does it not behoove teachers to know 
more about the practical world for which they 
are preparing the students. In the high school 
graduate the business man looks for desirable 
characteristics and fundamental knowledges. 
As the supply increases business men are more 
and more demanding some specialized training 
beyond the high school in those to whom they 
give their clerical and bookkeeping jobs. It is, 
theréfore, the characteristics and habits that 
we inculcate in our students that are the 
valuable things and not so much the subject 
matter we have taught. In other words, what 
we teach is material so long as it furnishes the 
vehicle upon which we can carry out these 
valuable habits. 


The teacher with the C.P.A. degree has 
recognition both from the state and from 
business as one who must have had practical 
experience, and one who should have sufficient 
background to recognize the wheat from the 
chaff in the materials of instruction. Prob- 
ably, the inevitable evolution from the 
struggle to decide what to teach, is going to be 
a demand for a bookkeeping teacher who can 
teach around bookkeeping as a core, the 
more elemental skills that business expects of 
his students. Our curriculum as a whole 
seems to be pointed in the right direction 
although it still errs in the matter of excessive 
materials and a tendency towards specializa- 
tion. A grain of change wrought in the student 
himself is probably worth a mountain of 
information. Bookkeeping and accounting 


training as a foundational philosophy should 
continue to be the basis of our teachers edu- 


cation, as it is the basis of business procedure, 
but if we are to produce in our students what 
is expected of them by the world which pays 
our salaries, we ourselves must have descended 
in to that world, have “suffered the slings of 
outraged fortune”’ with the rest, in order to 
bring about these changes in our students. 
There are definite limits to the knowledge of 
business that can be gained from the outside 
looking in. It is possible to overemphasize the 
necessity for business experience, but, grant- 
ing its desirability, the C.P.A. would appear 
to be an apt measure of its validity. 


Many of our teachers are teaching from 
experience gained in business. It would 
appear to be wisdom for these to secure the 
C.P.A. when it is possibly within their 
grasps. Supervisors who are subjected to the 
criticism of business for the quality of the 
product they are turning over to it, might 
come to value and appreciate the significance 
of a degree of indorserment from business 
itself. 








SUPPLEMENTARY AND 
REVIEW PRACTICE SETS FOR 
BOOKKEEPING 


RADIO SET — Individual, 
Without Vouchers, $ .48. 


COMMISSION SET—Partner- 
ship, Without Vouchers, 
$ .60. 


GARAGE SET—Corporation, 
Without Vouchers, $ .80. 


SPORTING GOODS SET— 


Departmental Accounting, 
Corporation, Without Vouch- 
ers, $ .80. | 


MANUFACTURING SET— 
Corporation, Without Vouch- 
ers, $ .80. 


Prices, subject to the 
usual school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT OF ROOMS FOR 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS* 


by 


CLYDE B. EDGEWORTH, LL. B., A. B. 
Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HE two factors which enter into the 
decisions of school administrators re- 
garding the size of classes in junior and 

senior high 
schools, are lo- 
cal experience 
and local eco- 
nomic condi- 
tions. Hous- 
ing conditions 
andthe 
amount of 
money to be 
expended on 
teachers’ sala- 
ries have, in 
spite of the 
opinions of ed- 
ucational ex- 
perts, the 
greatest bear- 
ing on the size 
of classes. Ed- 
ucational and school building experts are 
generally in agreement regarding space per 
pupil, lighting, heating and ventilation. Few 
school-building programs are carried out to- 
day without the approval of authorities on 
these subjects. 





Clyde B. Edgeworth 


Baltimore, during the past several years, 
has been carrying on an extensive building 
This program will continue for 
The 40-pupil unit has 


program. 
some time to come. 





Fig. 2 





| 


25-6" 





-2-,28 




















FY ot 
Fig. 1 


been determined on for academic and com- 
mercial classes in both the junior and senior 
high schools. Commercial educators will 
probably consider this figure too high for the 
most efficient work, but as long as academic 
classes are placed at that figure, it will be 
necessary for those interested in commercial 
education to accept the 40-pupil unit. Other- 
wise, school administration becomes a diffi 
cult problem. 


THE BUILDING PLANNING 
PROCEDURE IN BALTIMORE 


The procedure followed in Baltimore has 
proved very satisfactory, at least for that city. 
A building is planned 
for a particular com- 
munity, the total pupil 
capacity is determined, 
and architects’ plans 
follow. After consul- 
tation with the various 
experts, but before 
final acceptance of the 
plans, those interested 
in special phases of 
education, such as 
commercial, are called 
in for suggestions and 
recommendations _re- 
garding their various 
departments. The 
probable commercial 
enrollment can very 
easily be determined 
by comparisons with 
schools of the same 
type in similar com- 


*Reprinted by permission of The American School and University. 
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munities. By giving the curriculum careful 
consideration, the number of rooms needed 
for the special commercial subjects, book- 
keeping and typewriting, are now known. 
The location of the commercial department 
is fixed and the housing of a given number of 
commercial students is planned for. The 
general plans for the building call for stand- 
ard classrooms 25 feet 6 inches by 22 feet 
6 inches (Fig. 1). 


STANDARD UNITS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Such a standard unit in a junior high 
school is used for junior business training, 
commercial arithmetic and penmanship. All 
standard classrooms have a built-in bookcase 
and a storage closet. All rooms used for 
commercial subjects are equipped with a steel 
file, three drawers, letter size, two drawers for 
cards. A standard room contains 40 regular 
pupil desks with a teacher’s desk and chair. 


In order to provide rooms of the proper size 
for bookkeeping and typewriting, partitions 
are moved on the plans, making three stand- 
ard units into two units for these special 
subjects. This provides a room 39 feet 6 inches 
by 22 feet 6 inches. 


Such space nicely houses 40 regulation, 
adjustable bookkeeping desks, and allows for 
plenty of aisle space (Fig. 2). These desks can 
be purchased on bid at an approximate cost 
of $12.00 each. 


Typewriting rooms are the same size as 
bookkeeping rooms, and are equipped with 
40 individual typewriter desks and 40 bent- 
wood chairs (Fig. 3). The desks are of oak 
with a solid tongued and grooved top. They 
are single pedestals of regulation height, with 
three drawers, strongly built, angle-ironed, 
and nicely finished. These desks are pur- 
chased on bid; the specifications have been 
worked out by the division of commercial 
education. The desks 
can be bought in quan- 
tities at a cost of be- 
tween $8.00 and $9.00. 
A typewriter desk with 
a three-position ad- 
justable top is prefer- 
able, but the cost for 
Baltimore is prohibi- 
tive. In order to pro- 
vide for students of 
different heights, the 
chairs may be made as 
many heights as de- 
sired. Adjustable 
chairs may be desired 
by some commercial 
educators, but again 
the question of high 
cost arises, coupled 
with the fact that ad- 
justable chairs are 
rarely ever adjusted, 
even when provided. 


The 40 typewriters should be standard makes 
and should be equally divided between the 
machines used in the community. This 
provides an equal training opportunity for 
all pupils. 


IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The standard classroom in the senior high 
school may be used for classes in commercial 
arithmetic, shorthand, commercial law, sales- 
manship, penmanship, business organization 
and management, and economics. So far, it 
has been impossible to secure the type of room 
desired for commercial geography. It is 
recommended, however, that a room a 
standard unit and a half in size be provided 
for this subject, that it be equipped with 
40 regular pupil desks, that additional book- 
cases be provided, and that display cases for 
commercial products be placed in this room. 
A projector or lantern and screen should be a 
part of the equipment. It is also desirable to 
have several work tables and a number of 
chairs. The latest commercial geography map 
equipment should also be provided. 


The bookkeeping, accounting and type- 
writing classes are held in the same type of 
rooms as provided for these subjects in the 
junior high schools, with the same type of 
equipment. The commercial department 
classrooms are grouped around a central 
stockroom and a department head’s office. All 
rooms in both junior and senior high schools 
are provided with ample blackboards, bulletin 
boards and electric outlets. 


In the senior high school, a most important 
subject is to be provided for, namely, office 
practice and machines. Since the office of 


today is mechanized, it is necessary that all 
commercial students know how to operate the 
types of equipment they are going to meet in 
the business office, and that many more be 
(Concluded on page 292) 
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TEACHING COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Any commercial teacher who has taught 
in both a junior and a 
senior high school will 
agree with me in the 
statement that there 
is a marked difference, 
not only in the type of 
student, but also in 
the method of success- 
ful teaching. If then, 
we are to teach a 
course in bookkeeping 
to a ninth grade class 
in junior high school, 
we cannot expect to 
use exactly the same 
method as that used 
in teaching the same 
subject to a_ tenth 
grade class in a senior high school. The 
course of study, and the textbook used may 
be the same, but results surely will differ, 
and to a surprisingly alarming degree. 
Granted that the junior high school 
teacher has special problems to solve in 
addition to those confronting his colleague 
in the senior high school, let us consider the 
more important phases of these problems, 
and the manner in which they may be solved. 


In the first place, the junior high school 
teacher faces a greater responsibility. His 
classes are invariably larger, due to the fact 
that a certain percent of junior high school 
students will never attend the senior high 
school after graduation. The larger the class, 
the less individual attention the teacher can 
give to each student, and bookkeeping is a 
subject where a certain amount of individual 
attention is absolutely essential. In the 
second place, the junior high school teacher 
cannot simply state to the class: “Read over 
very carefully the next two pages’’, because 
he knows that not more than half the class 
will ever bother to read the assigned lesson, 
and those that do will not make a determined 
effort to understand what is written. No, the 
junior high school teacher, in order to be 
successful, must first go carefully over the 
work assigned for homework, for he may be 
astonished to learn that a surprising number 
of his students cannot read English under- 
standingly. My experience has been that 
the junior high school student learns best by 
ears and eyes both rather than through his 
eyes alone. Hence, the teacher must depend 





F. Morris Snierson 


more on himself, and less on the book. We 
junior high school teachers realize to the nth 
degree the value of the statement that “the 
teacher must be bigger than the book.” 


By far the biggest problem confronting 
the junior high school teacher is the inclina- 
tion on the part of his students to consider a 
phase of a subject as an end in itself rather 
than a means to an end. The student may 
see each individual point with clearness, but 
in so doing he may have lost sight of the 
whole. This problem is by no means re- 
stricted to the junior high school, nor to any 
school at all, but it is a poignant problem to 
the junior high school teacher who has to 
provide drill in the fundamentals. The intro- 
duction of the “balance sheet method of 
approach” or one of its modifications has 
done a great deal to solve the problem. For 
instance, at the end of the fifteenth week in 
my elementary bookkeeping class, after my 
students have studied the Balance Sheet, 
the account, and the journal entry in that 
order, I still try to show the relationship 
between these three important phases of the 
work by sending three students to the board. 
Taking an ordinary business transaction as 
an example, one student will show the effect 
of the transaction on the Balance Sheet, the 
second will show how the affected accounts 
in the ledger will appear after posting, and 
the third will show the journal entry neces- 
sary to record the entry in an original book 
of entry. In this way the student learns that 
not one of these phases is an end in itself, 
but is an integral and important cog in the 
whole machine. 


Sometimes, on the other hand, the whole 
becomes confused in a maze of seemingly 
irrelevant facts. This will inevitably be the 
result if we do not keep constantly before 
the student the relationship between parts 
and the whole, due perhaps to the fact that in 
most of the questions we ask, we do not pro- 
vide enough information for the student upon 
which to base his answer. I have secured 
gratifying results by making use of a modified 
completion test, where more information 
concerning the problem is given than is 
usually present in a similar test. (See test 
““A”’.) Notice that the fundamental rule for 
debiting and crediting is given a position of 
greatest importance because all other ques- 
tions are answered in relation to it. Notice 
also that this type of test is more or less a 
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lesson plan in itself; that the answer to a 
question is dependent on the answer given in 
the preceding question; that each phase is 
shown in relation to the whole; and that the 
test itself is purposely made simple because 
of the mass of information given in each 
question. 

This type of test is especially adapted to 
teaching such a difficult phase of Commercial 
Arithmetic as bank discount, where there are 
so many individual points to master, and 
where the relationship between the points 
may be lost sight of. A student may have 
mastered such individual points as term of 
discount, amount of interest, amount of dis- 


count, value of note at maturity, etc., without 
comprehending fully just what part each 
individual phase plays in the whole. In 
order to offset this difficulty I have used to 
good advantage the accompanying test (See 
test B), still making use of more information 
than is usually given in a completion test. 
In making up a test of this nature I try to 
follow very carefully the identical method 
used in developing the lesson plan covering 
the same work. I have asked my students if 
they understood the whole subject of bank 
discount better after having taken the test, 
and invariably the answer was in the affirma 
tive. 


TEST “A’”— BOOKKEEPING 


1. A debit will......an asset,......a liability, and......capital. On the other hand, a 
credit will......an asset......a liability, and .... ..capital. 

2. In every business transaction at least ......accounts are affected. If for instance we pur- 
chase merchandise from John Jones on account, then our asset .... ..is increased, and our 
liability .. .. ..is increased. The increase in purchases, which also has the effect of increasing 
our merchandise is recorded on the debit side of the.. .. ..account; and the increase in the 


liability is recorded on the credit side of.... 


. account. 


3. Whenever we purchase merchandise either for cash or on account, the entry is recorded 


on the......sideof......, because the..... 


.account controls the purchase of merchandise. 


On the other hand, if we purchase office furniture, the entry is recorded on the.... ..side 
of......account, and not of Purchases account because we are not increasing our stock of 
merchandise. That means that the purchase of supplies, coal, and other temporary assets 
will not be entered under the Purchases account, but under the......account, into which 


we record all temporary assets. 


4. If our total assets amount to $5,000, our total liabilities amount to $2,500, then our present 
capital amounts to $....... If a fire occurs in our store causing a damage of $1,000, and 
the insurance company pays us only $800, then our total assets now will be changed to 
$ 


Our liabilities will be $.... 


..» and our capital now will be $....... 


In book- 


keeping this loss of $......would be entered on the......side of......account, because 


all losses decrease....... 


5. If we sell goods to John Morton & Co. on account, the entry made would be to debit...... 
account because our......is increased, and to credit......because our.... ..is decreased. 
If Morton & Co. are dissatisfied with part of their purchase and send part of it back, then 


we would debit ......account because our amount of sales is.. .. 
..» an asset (liability), is....... 


.....-account because our.... 


..» and we would credit 


6. Our record of cash is kept in a......account, and into this account we enter cash receipts 


on the......side, and cash payments on the.... ..side. 


If the account is correct, then 


the balance of this account should always agree with....... 


TEST “B’— COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


1. The purpose of discounting a note is to....... 


2. The bank charges the man who is discounting the note for every......the note is in its 


possession. The day the bank gets the note is called the....... 


rid of it is called the....... 
computed by.... ..time. 


3. A note not bearing interest is called a.... 
the time 90 days, the value of the note at maturity is $....... 


. note. 


The day the bank gets 


The time the bank keeps the note is called the......and is 


In such a note if the face is $600 and 
The discount, or amount 


the bank charges the seller of the note is always based on the: (Face; value of note at 


maturity; interest). 


4. The due date of a note is also called the date of......and is computed by finding the 
exact number of days after the......of the note (if time is given in number of......) or 
is computed by compound time if the time of the note is given in nuinber of....... 
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. Look at the following problem: 
Face Time Date Date of disc. Rate of Discount 
$500 80 da. Mar. 10 June 1 6% 
a. This is a (n) interest, (non-interest) bearing note. 
b. The value of note at maturity is$....... 
c. The interest amounts to $....... 
d. The bank gets the note on......and is to charge me for every......until....... 
Therefore, the term of discount is......days. The note itself is to run for......days. 
e. The ~~ and my loss, therefore, will be the interest on $......for......days 
_ reer 
f. I can find the proceeds by (adding, subtracting), the......(to, from) the (value of 


note at maturity, face). 


. Look at the following problem: 


Face Interest Rate Time Date Date of Disc. Rate of Disc. Coll. 
$6,000 5% 90 da. Aug. 1 Sept. 15 6% KG 
a. This is a (n) interest, (non-interest) bearing note. 
b. The interest is $....... 
c. The bank gets the note on.. .. ..and is to charge me for every......until....... The 
term of discount is......days, although the time of the note is.... . .days. 
d. The bank discount is always based on the......therefore the amount of discount will 
be the interest on $......for......daysat......%. 


d. The collection charge is based on $..... 


. and the amount of collection is $....... 
The proceeds of the note must be $....... 








SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


First term begins June 8 and second 
term begins July 13, 1931, each five 
weeks in length. All work offered of 
college grade, accredited by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Twelve college 
credits may be earned—six each term. 
Course so arranged that a student may 
eventually get a degree here by taking 
work in the Summer School only. 
Member of Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Universities, composed of 
sixteen institutions of senior rank. 
In training here now and always one 
of the largest groups of commercial 
teachers assembled in America. 
Ask for Summer School Bulletin. 
Address 

COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

of the 
Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Trips to Mammoth Cave National 
Park and the Bluegrass region. 








F. MORRIS SNIERSON, A. B., B.S. in Ed. 
Junior High School 
Long Branch, New Jersey 
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SOUTHWESTERN PRIVATE 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
| Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
| Association will be held at the Baker Hotel, 

Dallas, Texas, Saturday, April 25. This 
meeting will follow a Regional Meeting of the 
National Association of Accredited Com-~ 
mercial Schools on Friday, April 24. 


| 

| The principal speaker for the morning 

| session will be Mr. O. Sam Cummings, 
immediate Past President of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, who will address the gathering on 
the subject of ‘“‘Business Standards.” The 
principal speaker for the afternoon session 
will be Mr. J. Murray Hill, Vice-President of 
the Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


| 
| 
eters 
| | FOR SALE: A Business College in 
city of 40,000. Long established. The 
best modern equipment. No other 
business school in city. Owner in 
| business in other city, and can’t look 
| after it. Will sacrifice for $2,500.00. 
| One Thousand cash necessary. If you 





have the cash, write at once. Address, 
No. 232, South-Western Publishing 
Co., 1 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
































simple, logical, direct, and is free from arbit 


{ 290TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AN 


» » QOTH CENTURY APPROACH.” This approach is often referred 


to as the “equation approach’ because debits and credits are de- 
veloped as changes affecting members of the basic accounting equation. 


» » The student learns by reasoning rather than by memorizing. It is 
easy for him to understand that all assets used in business are owned 
by some one. If a business is operated by one person and there are 
no liabilities, the proprietor owns all of the assets; thus the basic equa- 
tion ’Assets=Proprietorship. If the proprietor has incurred a debt in 
operating his business, he does not have full claim to the assets, for the 
debt constitutes a liability; thus “Assets =Liabilities+Proprietorship. 


» » The primary purpose of double entry bookkeeping is to record 
equal and opposite entries in order to maintain proof of the records. 
Records are of no value unless they can be proved to be correct. The 
equation, kept in balance, is the fundamental basis of proof of the records. 
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» » All other methods of approach are necessarily arbitrary. They start 


with some integral part of the accounting system at a time when such 
things as the ‘Balance Sheet,” the “Journal,” and the “Ledger” are 
strange terms to a student. The equation is the elementary starting 
point for bookkeeping operations. 
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ACCOUNTING uses an approach which is | 


tiiry rules. which must be memorized by students. 
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) 
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» « FROM KNOWN TO UNKNOWN. Progress is steadily for- 
ward from the known to the unknown. The student is shown the need 
and reason for each operation, and then is shown the means of ac- 
complishing it — without having to memorize rules. For instance, in the 
purchase of equipment for cash, the student in the beginning, indicates 
the changes by plus and minus signs—an addition to © Equipment’ 
and a deduction from “Cash.” He later is introduced to the account 
as a more convenient device for indicating addition and subtraction 
by position rather than by plus and minus signs. Thus he is also in- 
troduced to debits and credits without having to memorize rules. 
Likewise, he is introduced to the journal as a means to an end—as a 
means of systematically recording the transactions with which he is 
already familiar. 


» » This logical process of proceedings from the known to the un- 
known is well planned. The study of theory alternates with practice. 
The student studies the principles of bookkeeping, and these princi- 
ples are applied at the completion of each chapter by: (a) oral and 
written exercises, and (b) laboratory exercises. [Each discussion of 
theory is accompanied by an illustration which fixes the principle 
permanently in the student’s mind—the learning process is complete. 
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A NEW IDEA IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


In August, 1929, a reorganization of Adult 
and Continuation Education was made in the 
Public School System of Oakland, California. 
As a result of this reorganization, Merritt 
High School was taken over as a part of the 
Adult and Continuation Education program 
and a new idea in commercial education was 
launched. 


The school is under the direct supervision 
of the Director of Adult and Continuation 
Education, and an Assistant Director is in 
charge of the school. 


This school was the outgrowth of a survey 
which was made of the pupils dropping out 
or graduating from the Senior High Schools 
in the spring term of 1929. This survey 
showed that there were a number of these 
students who were planning to enter training 
for business or to continue the business edu- 
cation which they had already received in the 
high schools. 


The courses offered were organized on the 
basis of a definite program of training toward 
a specific commercial occupation, rather than 
on the number of hours a student was to be 
in attendance. 


The objective of this school is a definite 
vocational training and not so much stress is 
laid upon the earning of credits as upon giving 
an actual business training. 


No pre-requisites are set for entrance into 
any of the courses except in the Secretarial 
Training, where the attempt is made to limit 
enrollment to high school graduates and those 
who have had some business experience. 


When school opened in August, 1929, 
sixty-five high school graduates, forty of less 
than high school graduation, and about four 
hundred part-time, students enrolled in the 
courses offered at that time. How popular 
the school has become in a very short time is 
evidenced by the fact that at the present 
time there are about three hundred and fifty 
high school graduates, one hundred of less 
than high school graduation, several univer- 
sity graduates, and about four hundred part- 
time students who are required to attend 
school under the Compulsory Education Law. 


At the opening of school in August, 1930, 
a reorganization of the plan of presenting the 
various courses offered was put into effect. 
The school is divided into five commercial 
groups, that is: Non-recording Clerical, Re- 
cording Clerical, Retail Merchandising and 
Advertising, Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
and Secretarial Training. Each of these 
divisions is headed by a member of the 


faculty, designated as the “Division Ad- 
viser.” The Adviser functions in a manner 
similar to the Head of Department in other 
schools. The problems of the various teachers 
are submitted to the Adviser and through 
him to the Assistant Director in charge of 
the school. 


The major subjects included in the Non- 
recording Clerical group are: Filing, Business 
Technique, Business English, including Spell- 
ing, Business Arithmetic, and The Use of the 
Telephone. No minors are recommended in 
this division. 


In the Recording Clerical group the major 
subjects are: Filing, Typewriting, Business 
English, Business Technique, and The Use 
of The Telephone. The recommended minor 
is Office Practice. 


In the Retail Merchandising and Adver- 
tising group the major subjects are: Retail 
Selling, Business Technique, Business Eng- 
lish, Business Arithmetic, Advertising, and 
the Use of the Telephone. The suggested 
minors are: Machine Calculation, Bookkeep- 
ing, and Typewriting. 


In the Bookkeeping and Accounting group 
the major subjects are: Bookkeeping, Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, Penmanship, Business Eng- 
lish, Accounting, Cornmercial Law, and Busi- 
ness Technique. The suggested minors are: 
Typewriting and Machine Calculation. 


In the Secretarial Group the major sub- 
jects are: Shorthand or Stenotypy, Type- 
writing, Office Practice, Office Experience, 
Commercial Law, Business Correspondence, 
Filing, and Business Technique. The sug- 
gested minors are: Bookkeeping and Ma- 
chine Calculation. 


In addition to these divisions there are 
two groups known as Office Routine and 
Practice and Machine Accounting. In the 
Office Routine and Practice division are 
included the operation of the Dictaphone 
and Ediphone, Mimeograph, Mimeoscope, 
Ditto, Rotary Duplicator, Multigraph, Spe- 
cial Typewriters, use of the Telephone, and 
Business Technique. In the Machine Ac- 
counting division the subjects included are: 
Operation of Comptometers, Non-listing 
Burroughs, Monroes and Daltons, Billing 
Machines, and Business Technique. 


All of these divisions are unique in that a 
teacher in any division takes a group of 
students and carries them through the entire 
training program in their major subjects, 
while they are sent to other teachers for the 
subjects which are listed as minors in their 
courses. 
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All of these courses have been set up in a 
more or less arbitrary manner as the school 
is such a radical departure from most Public 
Business Training Schools, that no standards 
have as yet been set up. 


In order that the Administrative Officers 
may have a better knowledge of the training 
which should be offered in a school of this 
type, an occupational survey and job analysis 
is being planned by the members of the fac- 
ulty, which it is believed will indicate more 
clearly the type of courses which should be 
offered. 


All the teachers in this school have been 
chosen because of their business experience 
as well as their teaching ability. 


The fact that the enrollment has increased 
so rapidly within the year indicates that the 
school is filling a definite need in the educa- 
tional program of Oakland. 


ROBERT A. WHITE 
Merritt High School 
Oakland, Calif. 


KK 


A CONCEPT APPROACH TO 
IMPROVEMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER TRAINING 


The Fourth Annual Conference of The 
National Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions was held in Detroit on 
February 27. It was devoted to the consid- 
eration of the Obligations and Position of 
Business Education in Our Social and Eco- 
nomic Order, in relation to existing conditions 
and probable trends in society as a whole and 
in that part of society centering about busi- 
ness activity in particular. Prior to the meet- 
ing, eighty-six percent of the thirty colleges 
and universities holding Institutional Mem- 
bership in the Association submitted a defi- 
nition of commercial education, making such 
differentiations in commercial, business, 
economic, and vocational education, as each 
deemed vital. In writing its definition, each 
Institutional Member considered changes in 
the concept and range of education, changes 
in the status of business and business men in 
society, changes in the business unit—form, 
size, speed, spread—and changes in the con- 
cept, use and disposition of money from the 
point of view of the individual. These defi- 
nitions were assembled by the President into 
a composite definition which was emended 
by the Executive Board. This method of 
procedure was adopted so as (1) to disabuse 
the minds of the Members of present prac- 
tices, as disclosed by two surveys of com- 
mercial teacher training institutions in the 
United States which had been reported at 
previous meetings, and (2) to avoid latent 
assuinptions, subject-matter starting-points, 
and inadequate techniques, in theorizing, as 
had been revealed at two previous confer- 
ences in attempts to state “what should con- 
stitute teacher training.” 


In the diversity of opinion on the dual 
nature of education, particularly commercial 
education, money stands out as the cue con- 
cept in educating individuals (1) in the 
functions of spending, saving, and investing; 
(2) in the business aspects of their vocations 
as farmers, homemakers, artists, etc.; and (3) 
in business vocations as clerks, secretaries, 
accountants, managers, etc. The composite 
definition recognizes money as the central 
concept of modern business education. Such 
a definition necessitates the construction— 
not a reconstruction and certainly not a 
reorganization—of a commercial curriculum 
on all educational levels from the elementary 
school through the professional school of 
business and the teacher training institution. 


The formulating of a statement of prin- 
ciples upon which to construct a curriculum 
basically sound in educational theory and 
policy, with respect to the future as well as 
the present situation, was recognized as a 
cooperative task. Accordingly the Associa- 
tion invited leading educationists and presi- 
dents of various types of business organiza- 
tions to attend the meeting and take part in 
the discussion. About two hundred State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, super- 
intendents of city schools, members of 
faculties of teacher training institutions, 
public school teachers, business men and 
presidents of business organizations, from 
various parts of the United States, attended 
the meeting. The President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence expressed his 
interest and approval of the undertaking, at 
the luncheon. The President of the National 
Educational Association was unable to attend, 
but through a statement which was read 
during the morning session, commended the 
method of procedure and requested that 
emphasis be laid upon the “‘fact that business 
has a social obligation to our American life 
° . that the individual life is worth more 
than the business and that business exists 
to serve the individual life.” 


At the meeting two important educational 
committees and two _ specialists—one in 
educational theory and one in economic 
theory—presented their views on the rela- 
tionships of business education. Mr. J. B. 
Edmonson, University of Michigan, speaking 
for the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, discussed the major issues before 
the Committee and some of the tentative 
proposals that have been considered by the 
Committee. Mr. C. W. Jarvis, Principal of 
the Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, speaking for the Department of 
Superintendence Committee on the Relations 
of Education to the Needs of the Community 
as a Whole, pointed out the trends revealed 
through the work of the Committee with boys 
and girls who withdraw from the public 
schools. Mr. H. Gordon Hullfish, Ohio State 
University, reviewed the reports of the two 
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committees and discussed the dangers of using 
such terms as “producer” and ‘“‘consumer”’ 
in the composite definition and the advan- 
tages of confining the definition to cue con- 
cepts which would “prepare the student to 
deal with change, to accept the responsibility 
for dealing with change and making the 
student conscious of the social conflicts that 
have arisen in the past as business moved 
from the ken of the individualist to the social 
arena.” Mr. Paul Douglas, University of 
Chicago, discussed some of the issues of 
federal versus state financing: of education 
and related facts with respect to the decrease 
in real wages of clerical workers. 


The conference as a whole in discussion 
made _ specific recommendations to the 
Association’s Committee on A Statement of 
the Obligations and Position of Commerical 
Education in Our Social and Economic Order, 
as to what should and should not be included 
in its report. The Committee consists of Mr. 
F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, Chair- 
man; Mr. Alfred Sorenson, University of 
California; Mr. J. H. Dodd, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; and Mr. 
P. A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. This Co:nmittee is 
empowered to seek the cooperation of spe- 
cialists in all fields and all levels of education 
and to appoint such subsidiary committees 
as are needed in the development of the con- 
cept approach to commercial education on 
all levels: It will report at the next annual 
conference of the Association held at the 
time and place of The Department of Su- 
perintendence meeting. 


ANN BREWINGTON, University of 
Chicago, President 1930-31 National 
Association Commercial Teachers Train- 
ing Institutions. 


The composite definition of business edu- 
cation referred to by Miss Brewington is as 
follows: 


“Business education is that phase of the 
educational process which is concerned with 
(1) training all individuals in the use of the 
tools of learning in acquiring methods or 
powers of adjustment as consumers of eco- 
nomic goods and services, with particular 
emphasis upon the use of money as such a 
tool; and (2) training all individuals in the 
business aspects of their vocations as pro- 
ducers of economic goods and services, with 
particular reference to such individuals as 
elect a business vocation. 


“Training all individuals in the use of the 
tools of learning in acquiring methods or 
powers of adjustment as consumers of eco- 
nomic goods and services, with particular 
emphasis upon the use of money as such a 
tool, is one phase of all levels of general 
education. It is commonly referred to as the 
socio-economic background. It is primarily 
concerned with the skills, knowledges, and 
appreciations basic to an intelligent use of 


money as a standard of economic values and 
as a medium of exchange. It involves an 
understanding of the functions of spending, 
saving, and investing. It enables individuals 
to perform skillfully and intelligently the 
business transactions of everyday life. 


“Training individuals in the business 
aspects of their vocations as producers of 
economic goods and services is a part of all 
vocational education. It is primarily con- 
cerned with the profitable use of productive 
factors. It includes all business services 
involved in the productive undertakings of 
such producers as farmers, teachers, home- 
makers, artists, etc. 


“Training such individuals as elect business 
vocations, as producers of economic goods 
and services, is one field of vocational educa- 
tion. It is not merely a single subject, or even 
a group of subjects, sequentially organized 
as a part of a curriculum. It is not confined 
to the development of occupational skills, nor 
is it so narrow as to exclude what often is 
called general business knowledge. It includes 
all of the business services which have to do 
with the organizing, financing, staffing, 
housing and managing of a business enter- 
prise. It may be either ‘preparatory’ or 
‘extension’ training. It is not confined to 
initial preparation for employment. It is 
often of the improvement or promotional 
type. It is never one or the other except in 
relation to concrete situations.” 


Following are the names of the officers of 
the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions elected for 
1931-32: President, C. M. Yoder, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis.; Vice- 
President, Alfred Sorenson, University of 
California, Berkeley; Secretary, Helen Rey- 
nolds, Ohio University, Athens; Treasurer, 
P. A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wis. 





K. W. REYNOLDS 


K. W. Reynolds, a commercial 
teacher in the High School at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, died February 28, 
1931. He had been a teacher in the 
Poughkeepsie High School since Sep- 
tember, 1922. In addition to teaching 
commercial subjects, he was general 
treasurer of all school activities. 


Harry R. Myers, head of the com- 
mercial department of the Pough- 
keepsie High School, offers the follow- 
ing tribute to Mr. Reynolds: “Mr. 
Reynolds was a man who valued 
friendship very highly. It is indeed 
difficult to express one’s feelings for 
him. He was a very sympathetic and 
understanding man. He was a true 
Christian gentleman.” 
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HOME ECONOMICS COTTAGE 


Should an office girl continue to work after 
she marries and has a home to care for? It is 
true that many of the most efficient girls in 
the commercial field marry and retain their 
positions. 

Realizing that in order to maintain homes 
of the highest character and at the same 
time to allow young women to enjoy the 
freedom of today it would be necessary to 
train them in the household arts as well as the 
commercial subjects, the Claiborne Parish 
School Board has established within its 
jurisdiction six splendid home economics 
departments, with one of the best at Homer, 
Louisiana. 

This department at Homer is housed in a 
seven-room cottage with all modern con- 
veniences and equipment which cost a total 
of $15,770. The homelike atmosphere of the 
red brick cottage is greatly enhanced by its 
setting of green shrubbery and a colorful rose 
garden. 


The home economics course of study is 
made up of short units in clothing and 
textiles, food and nutrition, family relation- 
ships, home management, child care, health 
and hygiene, and selection of food and cloth- 
ing with relation to price and value. The girls 
are encouraged to use business methods in the 
management of a home expecially with the 
budgeting of time and money. 


Recently the Junior girls were asked to 
express their opinions about the work they 
had done and the reason for electing the 
home economics course. Some of the com- 
ments were: 


‘When I have a home of my own I think I 
can make it cheerful and at the same time 
practical by putting into practice the things 
learned in Home Economics.” 

“The Child Care unit has been the most 
interesting one that I have ever studied. It 
has made me realize how much a child is 
indebted to his parents.” 


‘Home Economics courses furnish more 
material for thought than any other subject. 

















Since I have been taking Home Economics I 
have learned more about practical everyday 
facts than I ever dreamed existed.” 


Mr. P. C. Rogers, principal of the Homer 
High School, and Miss Natalie Morris, home 
economics teacher, believe boys as well as 
girls should share in the use of this expensive 
equipment and training in home economics. 
They realize that the boys now in high school 
will soon be the business men of the com- 
munity, and that training in courtesy, along 
with a knowledge of food values and family 
relationships, will make them more worth- 
while citizens. For that reason, a home 
economics class for boys has been organized, 
and it is attended by over three-fourths of the 
boys in school. 


Girls who have had the advantage of a 
home economics course as offered in Louisiana 
will be able to spend part of the day away 
from home earning a salary and at the same 
time they will be capable housekeepers. 


A LETTER FROM CANADA 


The article on “Why Business English?” 
on page 44 of the October, 1930, issue of 
“The Balance Sheet” is most interesting. In 
fact, it appeals to me as being the best 
article on this subject that I have seen for 
several years. The railway story on page 45, 
reminds me of a Canadian incident. The 
Railway Commission of Canada had a re- 
quirement which read “seaboard freight 
should be prepaid from point of origin’. An 
astute Winnipeg correspondent for a firm 
that made frequent carload shipments, sent 
freight forward without prepaying the freight 
and thus saved interest on thousands of 
dollars. His attention was called to the 
clause but he argued that the Act said “should 
be prepaid”’ and not “‘must be prepaid’. I 
understand that eventually the wording of 
the Act was changed. Professor Park might 
be interested in this. 


H. J. RUSSELL, Sec’y 
Manitoba Educational Association 
Winipeg, Canada. 














Interior Views, Home Economics Cottage, Homer High School, Homer, Louisiana 
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TRENDS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Increase of Business Education Sec- 
ondary Enrollment. 
September, 1930, saw 
the extending of the 
program for business 
education teacher- 
training at the Univer- 
sity of Southern Cali- 
fornia under the direc- 
tion of its School of 
Education and the Col- 
lege of Commerce. This 
work has been ex- 
panded to more ade- 
quately trained pros- 
pective teachers of 
business education 
BenjaminR.Haynes subjects and to allow 

those teachers now en- 
gaged in teaching these subjects to improve 
professionally. The past eight years has 
witnessed an unprecedented increase of 
students taking business education subjects 
in the secondary schools. In fact, during 
the period of 1922 to 1928 there was an 
increase of seventy-two percent in the en- 
rollments in the business education subjects 
offered in the public high schools. It is 
estimated that about twenty percent of the 
total secondary enrollment are taking business 
education subjects at present. The figures 
on enrollment for the public secondary 
schools for the City of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, as of June 30, 1930, have been 
released by the department of superintend- 
ence: 





Commercial students.......... 14,406 
Academic students............. 13,807 
Mechanic Arts students........ 3,290 
Home Economics students...... 913 
Industrial Arts students........ 2,513 


The article, from which these figures were 
taken, is headed “41.4% Commercial.” The 
enrollment in business subjects in 291 regular 
four year and senior high schools for the 
State of California, released by Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Business Education, 
as of June 30, 1930, shows a total subject 
enrollment of 127,463. The total subject 
enrollment for 78 junior high schools of this 
state for the same period shows 23,595. 


The rapid increase in student enrollment 
in business subjects shows no signs of abate- 
ment, although figures released by Frank M. 
Phillips, Chief of the Division of Statistics, 
United States Office of Education, on Sep- 
tember 26, 1929, shows a decline in the 
student enrollment in certain subjects which 
have long been considered as being a vital 
part of the program of study of a secondary 
school. 


Improved Professional Preparation 
Available. Those responsible for business 
education are meeting this astonishing in- 
crease of student enrollment more effectively 
than ever before in a number of ways. More 


adequate professional improvement is now 
afforded to those interested in teaching 
business subjects. The number of teacher- 
training institutions incorporating teacher- 
training programs dealing with business edu- 
cation subjects is increasing very rapidly. 
With the improved personnel available, these 
institutions are making appointments to 
their staffs of business education teachers 
who have had actual teaching experience in 
these subjects in the secondary schools. 


Trends. More subjects of a social-economic 
nature are being added to the business edu- 
cation curricula in the public and private 
secondary schools, with a corresponding de- 
ferring of specialized technical subjects. 

Improved methods of presentation are 
being rapidly adapted, based not only upon 
the application of the applied sciences to 
instruction, but also upon numerous studies 
that have been made and are being made in 
business education subjects. 

Journals of especial interest to business 
education teachers are available, allowing for 
an interchange of points of mutual interest. 
Textbooks are also rapidly appearing that 
show elaborate and improved preparation 
technique. Standardized tests often supple- 
ment these books. 

There is a satisfactory increase in the 
number of city directors of business education 
who are being appointed in order to formulate 
a definite city-wide program of business 
education. However, the states appointing 
state directors for business education are not 
increasing as they should, to most adequately 
organize, supervise, and administer state 
programs in business education. 


BENJAMIN R. HAYNES 

Asst. Prof. of Commerce and Education 
University of Southern California 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SPRING CONFERENCE OF 
CALIFORNIA COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


On Saturday, April 25, 1931, there will be 
held in San Francisco the second semi- 
annual Conference of the Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, Bay Section. This meeting 
will be a real business meeting and of the 
most unusual type. The business meetings 
will be held in the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange, 155 Sansome Street. The luncheon 
in the San Francisco Commercial Club, 465 
California Street. 


9:45-11:00. Tour of the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange—The Trading Floor, Clear- 
ing House, Stock Exchange Institute and the 
Governing Board Room. Competent persons 
will be stationed to explain the operations of 
various departments. 


11:00—-12:15. A session is to be held in the 
auditorium of the Stock Exchange, to be 
addressed by three San Francisco Business 
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men on the general topic, ““What Business 
expects of the Commercial Educator.” 


This is to be followed by discussions and 
reports. 


12:30-1:30. Luncheon to be held in the 
San Francisco Commercial Club. This 
luncheon is to be addressed briefly by 
several business men and Educators. After 
the luncheon several sectional meetings are 
to be held. It is hoped that the meeting will 
be an educational treat, something new in 
Educational Meetings, and a Saturday 
morning well spent. 


A very cordial invitation is extended to 
all commercial teachers, superintendents, 
principals and others, who are interested on 
the subject of Commercial Education, to 
attend this conference and the luncheon. 
The luncheon reservations are $1.00. Ad- 
dress Miss Edith L. Hunt, 2166 Clinton 
Avenue, Alameda, California, for reserva- 
tions. 


The conference is being called by Mr. 
Henry I. Chaim, President of the Commercial 
Teachers Association, Bay Section, High 
School of Commerce, San Francisco, Cali- 


fornia. 
+4 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 
MEETING IN BOSTON 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association is being held in 
Boston as this issue of ““The Balance Sheet”’ 
is being delivered to the commercial teachers 
of the United States. This is the 33d annual 
convention. The convention is being held at 
the Hotel Statler with the program extending 
over four days, from April 1-4. The New 
England Business College Association and the 
National Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools are holding meetings in con- 
junction with the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association. 


The officers of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association include the following: 
President, John A Luman, Peirce School of 
Business Administration, Philadelphia; Vice- 
President, Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J.; Secretary, Alexander S. 
Massell, Central Commercial Continuation 
School, New York City; Treasurer, Arnold 
M. Lloyd, Banks College, Philadelphia. 


President John A. Luman wrote us on 
March 10 to the effect that on that date the 
association had the highest paid up member- 
ship prior to the opening of the convention 
in its history. This is a tribute to the officers 
and to the General Local Committee, of 
which Mr. John F. Robinson of Burdett 
College, Boston, is Chairman. 


Anyone interested in commercial education 
may become a member of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association upon the pay- 


ment of the annual dues of $2.00 to the 
treasurer. Membership in the association 
entitles the member to a copy of the current 
year book. The publication of the current 
year book completes a four-year program 
which has been devoted to the following 
subjects: 


“The Foundations of Business Education” 


“Curriculum Making in Business Educa- 
tion” 


“Administration and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education” 


*““Modern Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects” 


Copies of the year books previously issued 
may be obtained from the treasurer at $2.50 
per copy, or three year books for $5.00. 


ee 


ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE TO IOWA 
APRIL 17 and 18 


Every spring the eyes of all commercial 
educators who are interested in research turn 
toward Iowa City and its annual Research 
Conference on Commercial Education. From 
every section of the land they head for this 
conference for a few days of intensive study 
of the latest and most significant research of 
the year, and for the inspiration of the new 
ideas to be found there. This year the meet- 
ings set for April 17 and 18 promise richer 
contribution than ever. The speakers will 
present evidence concerning such modern 
topics as: 


Does special drill on the commonest words 
really contribute to typewriting skill? 

Are double periods in bookkeeping worth 
more than single periods? 

What should be done about the overlapping 
in teaching shorthand? 

Should vocational bookkeeping be replaced 
or accompanied by interpretative book- 
keeping? 

What are the findings of the extensive 
objective tests in commerce in Wisconsin 
last year? 

What test service is supplied by the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration? 

How to make individual city surveys of 
commercial education. 

The findings of surveys of commercial 
graduates in Indiana and Iowa. 

The typewriting achievements discovered 
in the state-wide survey in Indiana. 

A summary of the research studies made 
during the past few years at Colorado State 
Teachers College. 

The possibilities of change in style of 
handwriting among adults. 


This list of topics is not complete but it is 
suggestive. The speakers will include such 
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persons as Barnhart, Malott, Carlson, Colvin, 
Jones, Shields, Telford, Young, Carmichael, 
Tice, and some new contributors, Cooper, 
Green, Parker, Wessels, and Trickey who 
have been making studies at Iowa during the 
past year. From such a list of leaders, even 
the wisest might learn something. 


On Friday evening the famous “‘theory and 
dream” session will be renewed. Here the 
requirement of objective evidence for every- 
thing said during the day will be lifted and 
everyone will be permitted to suggest his own 
pet theories unsupported by any evidence. 
At this dinner session one may learn the 
newest ideas of the year, ideas so new that 
they have not been tested as yet but ideas, 
nevertheless, which may be the center of 
attention in the years to come. 


The complete program will be out when 
this article goes to press. Write for the 
program to E. G. Blackstone, College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, and make your plans now to be 
one of the pilgrims to turn their faces to 
Iowa again on April 17 and 18. 


KK 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS FEDERATION 


The executive committee of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation held a meet- 
ing in Chicago, March 14, at which time 
plans were laid for the convention to be held 
next December. The annual convention will 
be held at the Hotel Stevens, December 28, 
29, and 30, 1931. The general theme for the 
program will be “The Responsibility of the 
Classroom Teacher in Training Pupils for 
Service and Citizenship.” The program is to 
be dedicated to the classroom teacher. Com- 
mittees are to make surveys on topics as 
follows: 


(a) Vocational Guidance 
(b) Placement of Graduates 
(c) Follow-up Studies of Graduates 


The reports of these committees are to be 
printed and ready for distribution at the time 
of the convention. Reports will be distributed 
following a discussion of the report by the 
chairman of each committee in connection 
with the general program. 


Plans are being made for conducting class- 
room demonstrations in connection with the 
round table meetings. This will give the 
delegates an opportunity to observe actual 
demonstrations of modern teaching methods. 
It is expected that groups of students will be 
brought to Chicago for these demonstrations 
and that teachers of outstanding ability will 
conduct the class demonstrations. . 

The work of the executive committee indi- 
cates that a very distinctive program is being 
planned for the next annual meeting of the 
federation. 

The members of the executive committee, 
all of whom were present at this meeting, are 


as follows: President of the association, Irving 
R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio; Paul Moser, President, 
Moser School, Chicago, Ex-President of the 
Association; H. M. Owen, Brown’s Business 
College, Decatur, representing the Private 
Schools Department; and Ivan E. Chapman, 
Principal, Western High School, Detroit, rep- 
resenting the Public Schools Department. 
Bruce F. Gates, General Secretary of the 
Federation was also present. 
4% 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Commercial education in the past has owed 
its existence to the social need for the kinds of 
training it provided. Business schools and 
commercial departments that have sensed 
the needs of business and have fulfilled those 
needs at least with passable satisfaction have 
survived. Today there is greater demand than 
ever for commercially trained workers. 

Commercial education, in fulfillment of its 
social-economic functions, aims not only to 
provide a training in the skills which are 
employed in commercial vocations, but an 
understanding of the highly sensitive social 
relationships into which business participants 
must fit in order to continue as useful or even 
tolerable members of business society. 

Thus it is that ethical character training 
comes to be a highly essential part of any 
commercial education program. Thus it was 
that business educators a generation ago 
accepted as fundamental such sentiments as 
the following: ‘“‘Give a boy a pleasing ad- 
dress and you give him the mastery of 
palaces and riches wherever he goes,” ‘‘“Good 
manners bespeak the man,” “Trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is no trifle,” etc. 

Because of its utilitarian and social aims 
commercial education has not developed atti- 
tudes of haughtiness, exclusiveness, and 
egotism which have sometimes been products 
of education. 

Whether commercial education is to con- 
tinue to hold its high rank, will depend upon 
the ability of commercial educators to dis- 
cover and to supply needs of business for 
trained workers, and at the same time con- 
tribute its share of the mental and character 
training. 

Because of its content, its purposes, and 
its activities commercial education provides 
more opportunities for the consideration of 
attitudes of mind that make for right actions, 
the things that give evidence of character, 
than are afforded by any other branch of 
secondary education. 

Are we using the full measure of our 
opportunities? 


CLAY D. SLINKER 
Director of Business Education 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Reprinted from the ‘Business Education 
Notebook” of February 28, 1931, issued by 
the Department of Business Education, 
Des Moines Public Schools. 
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PUPIL MAKES UNUSUAL RECORD 


E. FRANCES STONE made an unusual 
record in completing 
the course in 20th 
Century Accounting at 
the Powell School of 
Business, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. She 
began the course with 
no previous knowledge 
of the subject on Sep- 
tember 2, 1930. By 
November 30, 1930, 
she had completed all 
four parts of the course, 
devoting two forty- 
five minute periods 
per day to the work. 
In addition to book- 
keeping, she carried other subjects which 
were included in the Secretarial Course. 
C. R. Powell, Principal of the school, states 
that she did equally good work in each of the 
other subjects. Miss Stone is eighteen years 
old and a graduate of the High School at 
Waverly, Pennsylvania. 





E. Frances Stone 


kK 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The spring meeting of the Commercial 
Education Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania will be held in Pittsburgh May 1 and 2. 
There will be a dinner dance in the Crystal 
Ball Room of the Hotel William Penn on 
Friday evening beginning at 7 o’clock. The 
meeting on Saturday will be held at the 
Frick Training School at 9 o’clock. The 
program follows: 


9:00—Enrollment and dues, Modern Office 


Appliances, Publishing Companies 
and New Books, Greetings 


and Accounting 


who is interested in receiving them. 





Effective Teaching in Economics 
Bibliography for Commercial Teachers 


Copies of these bulletins will be sent upon request to any commercial teacher 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


10:00—Meeting called to order by A. E. Cole, 
President. Address of Welcome— 
John Herron, President, City Council, 
Pittsburgh 

10:15—Future of Commercial Education— 
John R. Gregg 


10:45—Typewriting Demonstration by Grace 
Phelan, Pennsylvania State Cham- 
pion, trained under, Who’s Who in 
Typewriting—Wilverda Hodel. 


11:00—New Preparation Levels for Com- 
mercial Teachers and Certification— 
Henry Klonower, Director of Teacher 
Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction 


ROUND TABLE MEETINGS 


11:30—Shorthand—T ypewriting—Methods 
Chairman—J. Walter Ross 
John R. Gregg, Wilverda Hodel 
Business Arithmetic—Bookkeeping— 

Methods 

Chairman—R. J. Worley 
J. W. Baker, Earl W. Atkinson 
Teachers Certification Requirements 
Chairman—E. G. Miller 
Henry Klonower 


Modern Office Appliances, Demon- 
strations, New Books, Publishing 
Companies, New Ideas 

12:30—Grand March—Luncheon—Webster 
Hall 


The officers of the association are as fol- 
lows: President, Arthur E. Cole, Langley 
High School, Pittsburgh; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City; Second Vice-President, J. Merle 
Baltzer, Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, Mary E. Wyman, Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh; Treasurer, L. L. Ham- 
mond, Oliver High School, Pittsburgh; 
Publicity Director, Karl M. Maukert, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh. 


MONOGRAPHS IN 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


The following monographs and bulletins dealing with various problems in the 
field of commercial education are available for free distribution: 


The Contract Method of Teaching 20th Century Bookkeeping 
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TENNESSEE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the Tennessee 
Teachers Association will be held in Nashville, 
April 2-4. The commercial teachers will hold 
a section meeting Friday, April 3. D. W. 
Seay, High School, Lewisburg, Tenn., is the 
Chairman; A. C. Park, High School, Mur- 
freesboro, Vice-Chairman; and Olive Collier, 
High School, Clarksville, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The program is as follows: 


10:00 A. M. 


“So Much Done, and So Much To Do”’— 
J. L. Harman, President, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ky. 


“Teachers That Teach’—LeRoy Moore, 
Vice-President, The Business Training 
Institute, Nashville, Tenn. 


Round Table Discussion 


2:00 P. M. 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


KK 


MISSISSIPPI 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Mississippi Education 
Association, who are interested in commercial 
education, will hold a section meeting Friday 
morning, May 1, at the Central High School, 
Jackson, Mississippi. Mr. H. B. Boutwell is 
the chairman, and Mrs. Joe Ella Dowd sec- 
retary of the cominercial group. The program 
follows: 


Qualifications of the Commercial Teacher— 
Ellen Richards, Vicksburg 


The Responsibility of the School in Placing 
its Graduates in Acceptable and Suitable 
Positions—M. B. Broach, McComb 


Round Table Discussion of the Value of 
Inspiration in the Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects—Led by Ray H. Barnett, Jackson 


Round Table Discussion of the Need for 
Socializing our Comunercial Curricula-— 
Led by H. B. Boutwell, Natchez. 


*** 


PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS 
CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors will be held in Cincinnati, April 
22, 23, 24 at the Gibson Hotel. The officers 
include Raymond C. Goodfellow, Newark, 
N. J., President; Myrta L. Ely, St. Paul, 
Minn., First Vice-President; Lena A. Shaw, 
Detroit, Mich., Second Vice-President; Thad- 
deus W. Er:nblen, Elmira, N. Y., Treasurer; 
and Linda S. Weber, Gary, Ind., Secretary. 


























NEW ! 











For 


Office Practice 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF OFFICE PRACTICE 


By 
LOSO and HAMILTON 








For senior secretarial stu- 
It deals with office 
appliances and filing. Suit- 


dents. 


able for an advanced course 
for students who have com- 
pleted courses in typewrit- 
ing and shorthand. It con- 
solidates and applies the 
knowledge gained in pre- 
vious courses. 


See it on display at the 
E.C.T.A. Convention 
in Boston, April 1-4. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
By LESSENBERRY and JEVON 


AGAIN LEADS! 


Just selected for use in the public high schools 











of Louisiana. Also the adopted text in— 


FLORIDA 
MISSISSIPPI 

NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
UTAH 











Used in over 6000 individual schools. 











WHY THIS POPULARITY ? 


It trains for positive mastery. Its pedagogical pro- 
cedure produces correct habits, and systematically 
corrects bad habits—speed and accuracy invariably 
follow. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 
































Contest District State State Subjects 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Included 
By When Held When Held Manager 
Colorado Colorado April May 1 A. O. Colvin, Shorthand 
State Teachers State Teachers Typewriting 
College, College, Bookkeeping 
Greeley Greeley Arithmetic 
Penmanship 
Spelling 
Law 
Idaho Idaho State May 1 * H. C. Goggins, Shorthand 
Commercial University of Typewriting 
Association Idaho, Poca- Bookkeeping 
tello 
Illinois Illinois State April 25 May 9 W. C. Maxwell, | Shorthand 
Commercial High School, Typewriting 
Teachers Hinsdale Bookkeeping 
Association 
Indiana Ball State April 18 April 25 M. E. Stude- Shorthand 
Teachers baker, Ball Typewriting 
College, State Teachers Bookkeeping 
Muncie College, Muncie 
Kansas Kansas State Unknown Unkaown Unknown Typewriting 
High School 
Typists Asso- 
ciation 
Kentucky Kentucky None April 16 R. L. Mont- Typewriting 
Education gomery, Tilgh- 
Association man Hig! 
School, Paducah 
Massachusetts | Commercial May 23 Margaret G. Shorthand 
Teachers of Doley, High Typewriting 
Massachusetts School, Shrews- 
bury 
Michigan Western State May 2 May 23 E. D. Pennell, Shorthand 
Teachers Western State Typewriting 
College, Teachers 
Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo 
Minnescta Minnesota April 18 May 2 Pearle Knight, Shorthand 
Education Central High Typewriting 
Association School, St. Paul 
Missouri Missouri State April 24 
Typists 
Association 
Montana Apri! 11 April 30, May Leora M. Hapner| Shorthard 
7 Montana State Bookkeeping 
College,Bozeman| Typewriting 
Nebraska Nebraska April 3, 4 May 9 G. V. Soward, Shorthand 
Commercial Callaway Spelling 
Association Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
New York Syracuse May 2 May 16 Geo. R. Tilford, | Shorthand 
University, Syracuse Bookkeeping 
Syracuse University, Typewriting 
Syracuse Arithmetic 
Ohio State Normal April 18 May 9 E. G. Knepper, | Shorthand 
College, Nellie A. Ogle, Typewriting 
Bowling Green State Normal Bookkeeping 
College, 
Bowling Green 
South Dakota | South Dakota April 11 April 25, 29, Lilly Schoen- Shorthand 
Commercial May 2 leber, Northern | Bookkeeping 
Contest State Teachers Typewriting 
Association College, 
Aberdeen 
Virginia Virginia State April 25 May 9 E. F. Burmahin, | Shorthand 
Commercial E. C. Glass Bookkeeping 
Teachers High School, Typewriting 
Association Lynchburg 











*State winners are determined from district winners. 
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TWO TIMES ONE 


“Is your father a large man?”’ the teacher 
asked of little five-year-old Ted. 

After a moment’s thought he replied: ‘“‘Well, 
he’s just twice as big as I am because one pair 
of his pants will make two for me.”’ 


OK 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING 


The Sunday School lesson was about Simon 
Peter, and after the opening exercises of the 
class the teacher asked what Peter’s other 
name was. A new little girl raised her hand 
in excitement and proudly answered, ‘‘Rab- 
bit.” 

wee 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


People are put to death by elocution. 

Newspapers are useful for reporting 
calamities, such as deaths, marriages, etc. 

To be called to the Bar is to be treated toa 
drink. 

A bibulous man is one that frequently 
quotes from the Scriptures. 


4% 


WHAT IS A BANK? 


Boy—“What is a bank, Daddy?” 

Father—‘“A bank, my boy, is a great insti- 
tution which lends umbrellas when the sun 
is shining and wants them back directly it 


rains.”’ 
**% 


A PLACE TO WAIT 


Teacher: “Willie, give the definition of 
‘home’.” 

Willie: ‘“Home is where part of the family 
waits until the others are through with the 


car. 
aK 


A TACTFUL TESTIMONIAL 


Mistress: “I would like to give you a good 
reference, but you are never punctual with 
the meals.” 

Maid: “Well, say she prepared the meals 
with as much punctuality as she received her 
wages.” re 


NOT GILL-TY 


“He doesn’t, announced little William, 
after watching the visitor finish his after 
dinner coffee at the family board. 

“‘Doesn’t what?” he was asked. 

**He doesn’t drink like a fish, as Daddy says 
he does.” 


ANOTHER RACKETEER 


A small boy called on the doctor one even- 
ing. “Say, Doc, I guess I’ve got the ineasles,”’ 
he said, “‘but I can keep it quiet.” 

The Doctor looked up puzzled and finally 
asked the boy what he meant by that. 

“Aw, get wise, Doc,” suggested the small 
patient, “‘what’ll you give me to go to school 
and scatter it among all the rest of the kids?” 


4% 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 


Teacher—Charles, how would you remove 
a foreign object from the eye? 

Charles—(Couldn’t answer, and after much 
deep thinking—) 

Teacher—Well, Charles, what is meant by 
a foreign object or substance? 

Charles—Somebody from across the sea. 


eae 


YES, WHY? 


**Johnnie,”’ said the teacher, “‘I want you to 
write a three-page theme, telling me why you 
came into my English class.”’ 

The next day Johnnie handed in the follow- 
ing: “Dear teacher, I will give you ten dollars 
if you tell me why.” 


ee 


WASHING THE KITTY 


A mother discovered her small daughter, 
Betty, aged three, busily engaged in washing 
the kitten with soap and water. 

“Oh, darling, I don’t think the kitty’s 
mother would like the way you are washing 
her.”’ 

“‘Well,”’ Betty seriously replied, “I really 
can’t lick it, mother.” 


kK 


A DOG’S NAME 


“Who fiddled while Rome burned?” asked 
the school teacher. 

“Hector, sir.”’ 

“No,” said the school teacher. 

“Towser, sir.” 

“Towser! What do you mean? It was 
Nero.”’ 

“Well, sir, I knew it was somebody with a 


dog’s name.” 
aK 


THE THREE GARDENS 
Teacher: “Give the names of three of the 
most prominent gardens in history.” 


Young America: “Eden, Madison Square 
and Mary.” 
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See it on display 
at the E. C. T. A. 
Convention in 


Boston, April 1-4 











One text is available for a one-semester course and | 
another is available for a one-year course. Practice 


material is available for each semester. 
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General Business Training 


(Completely Revised) 


By Crabbe and Slinker 


At last a book has been written which embodies the 
accepted aims of a course in junior business training— 


1. It is informational in that it contains information 
of value to any type of pupil. 


2. It is vocational in that the advanced part of the text 
provides information especially valuable, in a broad sense, 
to those entering business, but at the same time the in- 
formation is of value to all pupils. 


3. It is foundational in that it can be used for a course 
preparatory to the regular commercial course. 


4. It can be used for a finding course, because it gives 
the pupil an insight into the various forms of business 
vocations—not as a study of minor clerical positions, 
but as a study of all business functions in a broad sense. 


The pupil begins with a study of money—its functions— 
its substitutes—its wise use. The study logically proceeds 
to such topics as Credit, Thrift, Communications, Transpor- 
tation, and Office Practice. 


The one-semester text is now ready, and the one-year 
text will be ready soon. Write now for more information 
about either text, if you are going to establish a new course 
or if you are not satisfied with your present text. 


UI 


“a 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 7 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION OF STUDENT 
BODY .FINANCES 


(Continued from page 264) 


school is a very fair way of taking care of all 
the activities of the students. This tends 
toward eliminating the fear on the part of 
some teachers and students that any one 
activity is receiving more than its share of 
attention and support. The requisition system 
of controlling expenditures, while not popular 
with some of the teachers in charge of 
activities, is a business-like method which 
protects the credit standing of the student 
association. 


An attempt has been made to give a clear 
and comprehensive explanation of the 
methods used in handling the different 
activities. A certified public accountant has 
approved the system of bookkeeping now in 
use in this school. 


The experience gained by the students of 
the advanced bookkeeping classes in handling 
the bookkeeping work and business of the 
student body association is very valuable. 
The student is given an opportunity to put 
into practice the theories he has learned in his 
text-book work. He is taught to use modern 
office machinery in actual business. He 
becomes a part of the office force and sees the 
value and necessity of team-work among 
employees. 

There are limitations of this study due to 
the very rapid growth of the volume of 
business in high school student body affairs. 
The rapid growth of high schools has brought 
many new problems. Football contests that 
attract five thousand or more people develop 
problems of organization and management. 
If the students who participate in these 
activities, whether as players or managers or 
spectators, are not learning some lessons of 
real educational value, then this “show 
business” is not justified. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer believes that extra-curricular 
activities have a useful future if properly 
directed and controlled. Training for citizen- 
ship through participation in school affairs, 
such as experience with committees, student 
councils, and other responsibilities, tends 
toward a better social adjustment of the 
individual. The objectives of education must 
consider and include these activities. 

There is some danger of propaganda being 
brought into the schools by selfish individuals. 
Attempts to exploit the schools are quite 
common. 

Surveys should be made of these extra- 
curricular activities to determine the educa- 
tional values of the programs. There is a need 
to equalize the extra-curricular loads carried 
by teachers. 

There is a need for better faculty sponsor- 
ships. No doubt, the time will come when 
school adininistrators will give more con- 


sideration to the selection of teachers capable 
of these sponsorships. These are a few of the 
questions the survey may help to answer. 


Doctor Alexander E. Roberts, president, 
State Teachers’ College, San Francisco, very 
nicely sums up the whole situation by saying, 
“It is generally recognized that the school is 
responsible for the physical and social devel- 
opment of the young men and women en- 
trusted to its care.” 








DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT OF ROOMS 
FOR COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 272) 


trained for the office trades. It is important 
that the most efficient layout and equipment 
possible be provided. 


PROVISION FOR OFFICE 
PRACTICE WORK 


A stockroom for the office practice work is 
very necessary; one 7 feet 6 inches by 12 feet, 
with plenty of shelving, is provided for on 
these plans. Such a room takes care of the 
large amount of supplies required and pro- 
vides a storage space for the students’ filing 
sets and the small equipment when not in use. 
A room 15 feet 23 inches by 12 feet is set aside 
for dictating and transcribing machines and 
typewriters. This room will provide space for 
four or five units. This arrangement provides 
a reasonable amount of quiet, especially if 
noiseless typewriters are used, and takes this 
unit of work away from the distractions of the 
larger room. 


The main office practice room is 40 feet 
2 inches by 23 feet 2} inches, and it should 
have an abundance of electric outlets around 
the walls. The necessary equipment will, 
to a large extent, be determined by the equip- 
ment used in the community and by the 
employment opportunities. It is best to 
arrange the equipment by units. No attempt 
has been made to place the units on the plan. 
The office practice teacher should be given 
some latitude in this arrangement. The two 
important things are the housing facilities 
and the equipment. The equipment should 
consist of a bookkeeping machine of each 
make used in the locality, billing and mani- 
folding machines, addressing machines, a 
complete multigraph equipment, mimeo- 
graph, ditto, calculating and adding machines 
of each type, keydriven, crank-driven, and 
ten key machines. There should also be 
provided students’ individual filing sets for 
the 80-hour course, check protectograph and 
much miscellaneous equipment. Four or more 
filing cabinets are required for job sheets and 
students’ work. The necessary equipment, 
furniture and supplies for the office practice 
will cost approximately $16,000. 

The furniture and equipment for the com- 
mercial department is provided under the 
allotment for new building equipment. This 
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should be sufficiently large to take care of at 
least the things set forth in this article. A 
well-planned and well-equipped department 
will do much to assure a progressive com- 
mercial educational program. 











WHAT PREPARATION SHOULD BE 
REQUIRED OF THE BEGINNING 
COMMERCE TEACHER 


(Continued from page 259) 


It is difficult to lay down any specific or 
standardized preparation that should be 
required of all beginning commerce teachers. 
In a great measure the problem of desirable 
preparation is best solved by each individual 
teacher-training institution according to its 
own facilities for giving training and its 
objectives, that is, the training of commerce 
teachers for specific positions. Each recog- 
nized teacher-training institution can and 
does meet the minimum educational, voca- 
tional, and skill or business experience require- 
ments within its own and neighboring states. 

On the other hand, one feels that there has 
been too little investigation of the relationship 
between the training offered and the success 
of the graduates. I am sure that directors of 
our teacher-training institutions are well 


qualified to analyze more definitely the types 
of teachers required and the specific training 
required in the various positions for which 
they are training commerce teachers. By 
devoting a little more attention to the needs 
and functions of these various positions edu- 
cational leaders should, in turn, be able to 
offer an even better type of preparation for 
our beginning commerce teachers and also a 
better type of promotiomal training for our 
experienced teacher. After making an 
extended analysis of the types of commerce 
teachers needed and types of commercial 
teaching positions open, they will be much 
more capable of recormmending just how much 
general education, how much social educa- 
tion, how much vocational education, how 
much professional training, how much busi- 
ness experience, how much teaching experi- 
ence, how much of any other kind of training 
or experience in terms of years of training or 
of university credits or degrees the commerce 
teacher should have. As the news reporter 
would say, ““When we know more about the 
who, what, when, where, and why of com- 
mercial education and commerce teachers, 
then we will be in a strategical position to 
administer the proper training, with all the 
essential elements which that word training 
implies.” 








are constantly reaching us. 








The topics are interesting 


The arrangement is unique 





i short course 
ROR TD 





Making New Friends Daily! 
CURRY and RUBERT’S 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


is now used in over 2000 schools, and news of additional adoptions 


Te FEATURES = 


The problems are taken from business 


A teachers’ manual is available 
The text is published in two editions, for a long or a 














ll 








New York 


Cincinnati 








The two editions, together with Smith’s “Drills and Tests in 
Business Arithmetic,” make it possible to work out courses of any 
type for secondary schools. Write us regarding your needs in arith- 
metic, and we shall be glad to assist you. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago San Francisco 
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| WANTED | 








Answers to classified advertisements 
appearing on this page should be addressed 
as follows: 

ee ee 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets—Cincinnati, Ohio | 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Private school teaching position wanted by 
man with B. A. degree from Grinnell College, 
1929. Major—Economics; minor—Business Ad- 
ministration and Spanish. Psychology and 
methods at University of lowa. Complete course 
Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa. Can teach the 
following subjects: 20th Century Accounting, 
Stenotypy, Commercial English, Orthography 
and Etymology, Calculators, Burroughs and 
Monroe, Business Law, Business Administration, 
Advertising, and Typing. Address, No. 191 





College man, degree, twenty years as teacher, 
solicitor, and manager. Higher accounting, eco- 
nomics, business administration, finance a spec- 
ialty. Prefer investment with someone, or pur- 
chase school outright. Address, No. 192. 





Man with bachelor’s degree, age 35, and ten 
years’ experience as executive, accountant and 
commercial teacher, desires connection with 
progressive business college, either on salary or 
investment basis. Address, No. 193. 





Business school executive, and instructor in 
accountancy and secretarial subjects, with an 
outstanding record of results, will be available 
for permanent connection soon as director of 
education or head of department of accounting 
and business administration. Thirty-six years 
of age, a C. P. A. of two states, and have had 
over ten years of private school experience. Ad- 
dress, No. 194. 

Man with bachelor’ 8, master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees and ten years’ experience in one place, 
desires position as head of a department of com- 
mercial teacher training or business administra- 
tion, or a subordinate position in such depart- 
ments in a large institution for the fall or 1931. 
Address, No. 195. 





Young man, 27, A. B. degree, experienced com- 
mercial teacher, desires position September 1 as 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand and ewriting, 
either in high school or established business 
college. Good mixer, best of references, and 
able to produce results. Address, No. 196 





A commercial teacher, with four years’ expe- 
rience, desires connection with a well-established 
commercial school. Prefer one accredited by the 
National Association. Specialized in Gregg Short- 
hand and secretarial methods. Now head of a 
department of shorthand. Can furnish best of 
references. Address, No. 197 





Business college manager and an experienced 
business college teacher desires employment for 
the summer in the central or western states, 
either north or south. It satisfied may lead to a 
permanent connection. Address, No. 198. 





Woman desires a teaching position to begin 
about May 1. Hold B. C. S. and B. A. degrees. 
Fifteen years’ experience teaching in high schools 
and colleges. orty years old, perfect health, 
pleasing personality, and an ie 1 teacher. Ad- 
dress, No. 199. 
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Two men, both with wide experience in every 
phase of business college work as presidents, 
instructors and field men, desire to connect as 
solicitors with a high-class business college. 
Not interested unless your college is considerably 
above the average. Address, No. 200 





Man and wife desire location in same system. 
Both have B. A. degrees, ages 35 and 33 respec- 
tively. Man has had four years’ experience in 
charge of commercial department in high school 
and can teach all commercial subjects effectively. 
Excellent disciplinarian. Also has completed 
four-year accounting course in the Bowling Green 
College of Commerce. My wife has a degree in 
Library Science with one year’s experience as 
full-time librarian in high school. Her preference 
is library work but will consider grade work. 
She has nine years’ experience. Address, No. 201. 

Certified teacher of all commercial subjects, 
with four years’ experience in both high school 
and business college work, desires summer posi- 
tion. Available June 15. Address, No. 202. 





Experienced in high school teaching and office 
work—would like high school position teaching 
Business English and Typewriting, beginning in 
fall of 1931. Will consider allied subjects. Pref- 
erence for Pennsylvania, or the Middle West, or 
South. College graduate with excellent refer- 
ences. Address, No. 203 

Position wanted by young woman to teach 
commercial subjects. Holder of life certificate 
and B. S. degree. Two years’ experience as teach- 
er, good disciplinarian and pleasing personality. 
Best of references. Address, No. 204 





School man of native ability, thorough train- 
ing, and successful experience available for per- 
manent connection in any phase of school oper- 
ation; able to teach and practice all business 
subjects of university standard; has background 
and perspective, personality and vision, industry 
and integrity, capacity and capital; interview 
required. Address, No. 205. 





Man of mature experience, with A. B., A. M., 
and D. B. A. degrees, desires position in charge of 
commerce or business administration work in 
Boys’ Preparatory School, Junior College, or 
Senior College; or in charge of Department of 
Commercial Teacher Training in a four-year 
standard college. Can begin work September, 
1931. Address, P. O. Box 791, Asbury Park, N. J. 





Man, 25 years of age, experienced, desires 
teaching position in commercial school for sum- 
mer months. Would consider a permanent posi- 
tion. B.S. degree in commercial education with 
a mathematics minor. Good references. Reason- 
able salary. Address, No. 206. 





College instructor of Accounting, Business 
Economics, Money and Banking, Business Law, 
Economic Sor ay ma and Business Mathematics 
will be available a teaching position for the 
summer months. Normal school and college 
trained. Hold Ph. B. and A. M. degrees. Have 
had fifteen years’ experience. Might consider 
contract for next fall. Prefer Eastern states. 
Address, No. 207. a 


An experienced commercial teacher desires 
connection with well-established commercial 
school. Can produce results in the classroom or 
in the field. Young and in excellent health. Will- 
ing to invest money in a good school. Can teach 
all commercial subjects. Address, No. 208. 
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Experienced commercial teacher, woman, 35 
years of age, desires summer position (permanent 
if mutually satisfied) in business college. Have 
B. S. in Ed. degree. Broad teaching experience 
and one year of office experience. Now principal 
of high school. Licensed to teach in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. Available after May 15. 
Address, No. 209. 





Will be free to accept position as instructor in 
teachers college or university for summer session. 
Would also consider regular term connection. 
Can teach any and all commercial subjects. 
Strong in accountancy, salesmanship, business 
ethics, business management, personnel super- 
vision, etc. Good lecturer. Six years’ experience 
in secondary public schools and colleges ot com- 
merce. Practical experience in selling and ac- 
counting. Best recommendations. er- 
sonality. Prefer West but would teach elsewhere 
if proper connections could be made. Write, 
No. 210. 





Summer teaching position wanted by an expe- 
rienced high school commercial teacher. LL. B. 
and B. C. S. degrees. Qualified to teach any 
commercial subject. Specialist in commercial 
law and member of the Bar. Address, No. 211. 





Lady teacher, with six years’ experience, desires 
position in a business college. Have had practical 
experience in the — schools. Good discipli- 
narian and capable of supervision. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 212. 


Young man with college degree, five years’ 
teaching experience, one year office and account- 
ing experience, desires position in a large accred- 
ited commercial school as instructor in book- 
keeping and accounting. Available after June 1. 
Best of references. Will also consider work for 
three summer months only. Address, No. 213. 





Young woman, experienced in high school, 
college and normal school teaching. Have had 
eleven years’ experience teaching Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, methods, etc. Holder of life 
certificate and B. S. degree. Available June 15 
for summer school teaching in eastern half of 
the U. S. Thoroughly enjoys young people and 
their problems. Now employed. Excellent health, 
— oo. Best of references, Address. 
No. a 


Man teacher, age 44, with 25 years’ successful 
experience teaching Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Salesmanship, Economics, Industrial Geog- 
raphy, Economic History, Bookkeeping, Extra- 
curricular activities, etc., in high schools and 
university. Admitted to Ohio Bar. Holds degrees, 
B. C. S., . B., M. A., and life certificates in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Administrative officials 
over him say—‘‘He is an excellent teacher, a 
willing worker and always carries his students 
with him."’” ‘You are a credit to the school 
system of which you are a part.’’ Prefer good job 
in university, college, or best city senior high 
schools. Address, No. 215. 





Young married man, college graduate, with 
seven years’ experience teaching commercial 
subjects in business college and high school, 
wants position as teacher of bookkeeping or Gregg 
Shorthand. Will consider business college con- 
nection. Available June 1. Address, No. 216. 





A-1 penman and teacher of bookkeeping wants 
position about June 1. Have been in my present 
position seven years. Can manage small school. 
Can give best of references. B. A. degree. Age 38. 
Address, No. 217. 





Man, bachelor’s degree, desires position teach- 
ing Business Englisn, Commercial Law and allied 
subjects. His wife, bachelor’s degree, five years’ 
teaching experience, desires position teaching 
Typewriting, Business English and Arithmetic. 
Ages 28 and 26. Best of references. Reasonable 
salaries. Address, No. 218. 


SCHOOLMAN, teacker of Bookkeeping and 
Pitman Shorthand, tuition salesman at present, 
and for the past seven years with the largest 





chain of business schools of New York, desires to 
make a change. New York City territory pre- 
ferred. Address, No. 219. 





WANTED: Connection with business college 
needing the services of a man and wife of many 
years’ experience to manage and take charge of 
shorthand and typewriting department. Best of 
references. Address, No. 220. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teacher of Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting 
wanted to take place of retiring member. Must 
be able to purchase a one-third interest in school. 
Must be good executive and capable of managing 
school. Address, No. 221. 


WANTED: Bookkeeping and Accounting 
teacher to act as principal and to take financial 
interest in the business. $2500 required. One 
ag oy fifty average daily attendance. Address, 

o. ‘ 











Wanted an experienced teacher to become 
partner and invest $3500 cash in a strong school, 
established 20 years. Will pay salary $200 a month 
plus share in profits. State age and qualifications 
in first letter. Begin work from June 1 to Aug- 
ust 1. This is a good proposition and I am thor- 
oughly reliable, so do not answer unless you 
mean business and can invest $3500 cash. Ad- 
dress, No. 223. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Small school for sale in city of 15,000. Excellent 
industrial and agricultural community. No 
other business school there. Owner is interested 
in another school too distant to give this one 
attention. Price reasonable and terms easy, if 
an early sale. Address, No. 224. 





A well-equipped school in town of 12,000 in 
South. Thirty high schools without commercial 
department within radius of twenty-five miles. 
Five-year lease. $3,000. Address, No. 225. 





Old established first-class business college in 
an Ontario, Canada, growing community of 
60,000. No opposition, excellent reputation, 
never sold scholarships. Most attractive prem- 
ises, long lease, well equipped, 43 typewriters, 
etc. Income from $600 to $1300 per month. Will 
sell to scrupulous schoo] man only who wants 
to settle down to a good thing in a delightrul 
place to live. $9,500, half cash. Address, No. 226. 





Fastest-growing school in Southwest, three 
years old, has enrolled 700 students. Will sel! all 
or interest with management. Owner must 
change. Address, No. 227. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Interested in purchase or lease of business 
school in progressive city of 50,000. List inventory, 
overhead, number of students enrolled in day, 
and number enrolled in evening sessions, sale of 
rate, putes and terms in first letter. Address, 

o. 





Would like to buy a business college on the 
Pacific Coast, preferably located in Washington 
or Oregon:-Address, No. 229. 





Wanted to lease or buy a small school in Ohio. 
Prefer a school that can be operated by two 
people—one to do the teaching and the other 
the soliciting. Would be willing to consider a 
partnership in a desirable school. I am a teacher 
of ten years’ experience in teaching all commer- 
cial subjects. Give full information in regard to 
location, equipment, enrollment, price, etc., in 
first letter. Address, No. 230. 





“| 
| Wanted to buy desks, chairs, typewriters, 
typewriter tables, office fixtures for a school 
of sixty pupils. Address, No. 231. 
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BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 
AT ITS BEST 























REVISED 
McKINSEY'S 
BOOKKEEPING «4 ACCOUNTING 




















For smoothness of approach — for logicalness and 





clearness, this text is unsurpassed. Since the first 


edition was published in 1920, the text has con- 








tinued to be the leading Balance Sheet approach 





text in the secondary field. The latest edition em- 





bodies refinements which make the subject more 





easily taught and more easily understood. Let us 





give you more information about it. » » » 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 









































THE STUDY OF MANKIND 
APPEALS TO EVERYONE 


That is why FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY by Staples and York 


is proving so popular. This text is — 


Teachable Logical 
Up to date Illustrated 


Modern civilization is man made. Because we 
live in a machine age does not alter the fact that 
man is back of the machine. 


Geographic factors affect man, and man in 
turn, overcomes geographic environment to some 
extent. Geographic facts and figures which have 
no relation to man are dry, uninteresting, and are 
of little practical valuee FACTORS OF ECO- 
NOMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and York, is 
a live and intensely interesting presentation of 
man’s relation to economic, material, and regional 
factors. 


This recent publication is well illustrated; the 
language used is simple and is well adapted to 
students of secondary school age; the book is well 
supplied with problems for discussion and projects. 














i 


Write for further information. 


—" 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
































FUNDAMENTALS 
of RETAIL SELLING 


By 
WALTERS and ROWSE 








Is new. 

Is well illustrated. 

Develops skill through projects. 

Emphasizes good business ethics. 

Contains numerous questions for discussion. 


Recognizes the importance of style in modern 
buying. 

Is accompanied by a work book of projects and 
tests. 


Was written with the cooperation of leading retail 
stores and store officials. 








May be used as an independent text or may follow 
a course in general salesmanship. 


May be used with the unit, contract, and “‘part- 
time cooperative” method of instruction. 


Should be considered by every school which 
desires to assist in the return of prosperity. 
Economists and business leaders are unanimous 
in the belief that prosperity will depend upon 
increased sales. 


Omits all highly theoretical ideas. The text is 
intensely practical, and every principle con- 
tained in it has been tried out in successful stores. 


See it on display at the 
k.C. 7. A. Convention in Boston, April 1-4. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





